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GALLERY OF PICTURES 


MADONNA AND CHILD. 

(JIATUKEL.) 


Tnis cUcLrated chofdccuvrc of flic “ Pnnco of rainlcrs” fontis oiio of tlie 
chief lUractions of the imgmficcnt gallciy of the Pitii Palace at Ploirnco In 

Guulo, Andrea del Sarto and others, as well as one or two of the finest produc- 
tions of Munllo— tho cj o, or rather the mind, still reverts to it, as being tn\ ested 
with a certain grace, tenderness, and renned bciui; , bc> ond inan} of the worls oven 
of the divine masur himself We remember contrtwting it with a fmo picture 
of the same sdbject by the cclcbntcd Spanish painter ibovc alluded to, which 
hung m its neighbourhood Tlie one was a representation of a peasant woman 
and child, of tbc ordmar) class, cxquiMlely done, perfect m truth and colour, 
but wanting that ideal grace — that intense feeling, which, though the onginaJ 
of Raphael was also, in all probability, a woman of tbc lower class of Roman, 
life, IS thrown into crerj portion of this exquisite woil In the bead of the 
Madonna we haic here embodied the very ideal of the iirgin mother of Christ 
us described m the lines of M ordsworth 

“ Kfotl «r * wl MO Tirgui bo^ofn was uDCrost 
ith tl e least stiade of Uioagt t to s n nil edt 
Woinsn, sboTo all women gloniled, 

Oai ts ntod BantTo s soUUuy l>onst , 

Purer tl an foam oo central ocean tost | 

Bnghter tban Csstem sVies at day breik strewn 
Ith fane ed roses thsn 0 e unblemisl ed moon 
Before her * one begins on bcaren s blue coast ’ 

Ucr intense looL as she nestles in her bosom tlie infant Jesus, is that 
of the mother who, conscious of the great destinies of her child, dimly 
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MADOKNA AND CBtLD 


foreseeing, perliaps, the snBenngs awaited him,*—" the sword that should 
pierce through her own bosom,” — ponders m her heart thoughts that cannot he 
imparted The head of Jesus, without departing from ordinary nature, has also^ 
an expresMon beyond the common type, as though the sense of future eients 
cast before their shadows over the face of childhood 

The clear, pale, spiritual complexion, so finely brought out by the varied dyes 
of the half onental dress, is one of the finest pieces of colour to be met with 
among Haphael’s works, and contrasts singularly with the hrllhantandtenderred 
and white of Mimllo’s picture of the same subject The one is common 
nature, the otlier nature finely aelecud and imested with an expression that 
none but a master of tlie highest feeling could conceive or impart 

Jlaphae] was born at the period when art and literature were rLVJved in Italy 
Ihe hard stjle of tlie Bjxantme painters, exclusively occupied with scriptural 
subjects, was gradually improved by tlie genius of Italy, the same xchgtoaa 
feehng and choice of subjects prevailed The progress of art was earned forwanl 
by the illustrious masters of the early Floremint scliooJ, but it was lu the tiuieof Leo 
the Tenth that it attained its perfection The names of Michael Angelo, Leonardo 
da VtQci, and Ilaphacl, would alone confer undj mg fame upoo this era Tlie 
works of all these masters, give signs of their style having been gradually 
perfected by constant study and obcervatien of nature, and a ^neions emulation 
of each other Tor the union of many qualities, each of winch may, perhaps, 
be intt with in the works of his coiemporaries, aud for a dnmc feeling and grace 
original and inimitable, llaphae] by tbc voice of his fellows, ^s well as the 
award of posterity, is placed above all nvohy in the bigliest' department of 
art. 

Ills early manner, formed after Ihctre Pcrogino, was hard, but bis genius soon 
broke from these trammels Tbc picture which has occasioned these remarks 
is a specimen of his later style, w which both expression and coloor ere earned 
to a high degree of perfei-tioii ’ 
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lUOAIt AND TUB ANGEL. 


8. And he stud, Ilngar, Sarai’s maid, whence earnest thou ? and whither will 
thou go ?,and she said, I flee from the face of mistress, Sarai. 

9. And the angel of the Lord said unto her, Return to thv mistress, and 
submit thyself under her hands. 

10. And the angel of the Lord said unto her, I will multiply thy seed ex- 
ceedingly, that it shall not he numbered for multitude.” 

Hiere is little of the desert in the composition; the land leols fruitful and 
well watered, and a bevy of shepherds and maidens, dancing lolute and dulcimer, 
would be more in beeping with the scene. It is painted in Claude’s most happy 
and flnished manner, and is the admiration of all who know what art and nature 
are. Tliat exquisite delicacy of execution praised by Ilazlitt may be found 
here — those “ fine oleapnous touches of Clatide” admired by the impetuous 
Barr). All the composhion<f of this great painter are remarkable for a certmn 
poetic dignity of conception as well as brilliancy of handling. . His dewy air 
and his agreeable sunshine — the graceful elevations of his temples— tlio sloping 
ascents and towcr-crowned summits of his hills— his piue running streams and 
his almost breathing flocks — and his growing woods and his delicious greenswards, 
where the scent of flowers and the song of the grasshopper witlmut question . 
abound, have exhausted praise .and are not amenable to criticism. 

It liaA been remarked of the luidsrapcs of Claude, that they rei)rescnt scenes 
where civilization has exerted its influence; where architecture has reared her 
temples, and nature, recalled from a state of unpnined wildnt'ss, is produemg 
the pine-applo and the grape. Tins is only to say that he dilTers from some 
other painters : lie had no sjniipathy in savage grandeur and rude magnificence , 
the terrible clouds of Wilson, and the immortal inoiintjins of Poucrio were not 
within the circle of his genius ; his soul was with the loi cl) and the serene— 
with the rising and the setting suns of summer and h.irvest, when the htUs are 
covered with flowers, and the «meU of pressed grapes is in the land tVe cannot 
look on his scenes and be unhappy ; ncitlier robberies nor murdux are in 
keeping with the hoa'cniy air of his lulls and valleys; he dc-irts not to remind 
us that wrong and injustice arc in the world; ins \ci)* storms arc more agncaljle 
than (fte stnrrfime af otffters-; nird Jlfrasg* cee-s^xe^ whfj an? with 

Ins gentle mins, rcceiic them as a sort of benediction. 
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THE TfiOOPEC’s WATCH. 


as also to the diJTereDt seasons of the year. The trunis of })is trees are partlcu* 
larlj lal>ojircd,andthcreflectionsofobjecteiDthc waterare wonderfully transparent.” 
In these peculiarities Waterloo resembles Crome of Konrich ; tliey are botlj 
cmmently skilful in their scenery where woods grow and waters run ; to them each 
tree presented a something of individual character ; the bright silvery hark of 
the birch, the wrinkled Stem of the elm, tlie gnarled boughs of the oak, and the 
glossy bark of the fir, were all "as different in their ejes as th^ are in nature; 
e^en tJjo colour and shape of the leaf was attended to. Some of Uie landscapes 
of Waterloo are without figures, and this has brought a charge against him of 
inability to execute them in ilie spirit of lus groves and streams. Some of our 
artists sec the pencil of Cuyp in the horse and rider of the scene before us, and 
certsnnly there is something of the ease and air of that eminent prunler about 
them. His biographers say that he employed the liand of Weeuinx in this part 
of the n ork ; hut of a mau whose blrtb'place, mode of 8tudy> and residence were 
matters rather of conjecture than certjunty, it cannot be safely said that ho 
employed other hands thau Iu« own in his compositions. 

Waterloo seems not to have caught the et e of He; nolds during his visit to (bo 
Dutch gallenes, for he has not once alluded to him ; his pictures are nci crthclcss 
high m public estimation, are rarely to be met with, and like most rare things 
bring high prices m puhhc sales. The painter, it is said, lived an irregular hfc, 
and so produced few pictures; but this may have been OTving as much to his 
loie of drawing and etching as his fondness for fine company, and the presence 
of the wine-cup. His etchings aro masterly. On the whole, Waterloo is not one 
of those who startle and astonish us by the dash and splendour of their landscapes ; 
he deals in no burning mountains, cities on fire, or seas in commotion : he steals 
quietly out to some seldom trodden nook, such as gijisiis (who are great judges 
of natural beauty) loi e to encamp in, and communicates it to the cam as with 
wonderfid fidelity and trace His waters mn, his trees waie, and Jus fields live 
with herbs and flowers. He jdeases laiher than dcliglits ns ; when once fell ho 
cannot he readily forgotten — for tnilb and nature will always prciail. His 
simphcJty is per/ect; he ne>cr tries to make hi> landscape look grand and 
majestic; he does the scene justice, and he does no more. 





HENRIETTA, QDEEN OF CHARLES I. 


IWDIKE 


“VANmKr,” says Wclpolo, “ »ml)»bnl so deeply tlio tints of Ijtian, tint he is 
alloiretl to approach nearer to the caimttons of that master c> cn than lleubcns 
Sir Anthonj had more dchcac} than the latter, hut, like Ini^, nercr reached the 
grace audihc dignitj of the antique He seldom or cM.ram\cdat bcautj , his 
Sfadonnas arc homely , his ladits so little flattered that one is surpnsed he had 
go much custom, he has left ua to wonder that the famous Countess of Carlisle 
could bo tlioiight so charming , and had not Waller been a better painter, 
Sachanssa would make little impression now” The truth of his dtJincations, 
mental and bodilj , was one of the man) charms of Vandyke , he considered it 
Ins duty perhaps to represent woman as he found her, and was satisfied with 
showing Saclianssa in her natural lineaments and unafllctcd hues, without 
seeking to paint uji to the splendid flatteries of Waller As true beaut) cannot 
bo increased tiny more than the Id) can be dyed m fairer hues, oil the ladies 
nho had lot chness on their side were safe wiih the painter, they appeared on the 
cam as as they looked m hfcj—whilc those inferior m beaut) could hope no 
supplemental charms fiom a pencil which either i^ould not or could not flatter 
We maj consider the fine portrait, of nhich (ho cngrai mg is a faithful cop) , as a 
true record of the looks and air of a queen nhose charms exorcised perhaps too 
much influence orcr a monarch, whom all loiers of art and literature must admire 
for his taste and liberality 

* When tins portrait was painted llcnnetla was young, her beaut) and h( rleiit) 
brought around her tho thoughtless and the gidd) , her foreign manners and 
influence with Charles displeased the sedate and the nise , while her open fond 
ness for the Cathohe religion alarmed the Pnntans, then n brave and a numerous 
■sect In spite, however, of all the pniatc leaities of the palace, it cannot be 
denied that the external decorum and outward decencies of hfc were mamtaincd 
at court The king had fine taste both m painting and m poetrj , and loved to 
com erse with learned men or to walk m his magnificent gallenes and look on 
the works of genius, now for the first time collected under the roof of an English 
ptmcc The queen too, at times, attended by her trams of ladies, would follow 
tho king, and look at some new Bubens or Baphael, or m her own apartments 
listen to the music of voice and instnuncnt, or sit an liour for one of thosL many 
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IICNRIETTA, QRECX OP CHARLiS I, 


portraits whic2i ^ro owt! totho pencil of Vantlylc. Tlio time soon came when* 
all those pageantries were to bo dlssolred like the tislons of a morning tlream ; 
the commons ashed much, the king would concede little, and that war commenced 
which promised more for liberty than it performed. 'Wlien tins portrait was 
tahen neither sorrow nor suspicion bad stained her looks or her, name, and it 
must be confessed that she spems beautiful and blameless. Her dark tresses, 
and her bright and pure face, form one of those fine tontrasts frequent in nature, 
j et difficult to paint ; while her blue silken dress and ber snowy bosom are 
redeemed from a charge of coldness by the case and truth with which both are 
represented ; contrasts wliich are not diilly In nature will not look freezing in 
painting, if the artist has the skill to manage his colours wisely. Nature abounds 
in, nay, lores such violent contracts j the bright white bloom and the dark green 
leaf on a blossomed pcar-trco are in the truest harmony ; so are the clear 
piercing stars in the dark -blue firmament ; ^in tmili, the i aried hues of universal 
nature unite in one bannonious combination, though the colours are strong and 
ei en lioleut in their opposition. 

Pemale portrait-painting in England cannot bo said to bare improred mneb 
smeo the days of Vandyke. The ladies of Jlcynolds arc cold and clcrer; those 
of Lawrence hai c too much of fashion and too little of simplicity. As men feel 
so do they point; Sir Joshua looked on ii onion not os a matter to reierence 
and to loi e, but os a commodity with strong light and sliade, on wliicli be .could 
lay out bis colours so os to surprise and astonish ; Sir Tbomas regarded ber as 
something wliich bo bad to endow with all tbc attractions fit to captivate in a 
ball-room or a court ; be heightened the hues, he corrected (he bounding lines, 
and communicated to the eyes that eloquence bestowed In the girdio of (ho 
goddess, 

" "Which from (he wisest wins (heir Lest resotres 

Reynolds acted upon the precept of Mudge, that beauty is a medium ; his women 
are splendid works of art ; we admire tlieir exquisite coloiu and true harmony_ • 
of parts. Lawrence imagined that women should ali^ays look os if music and 
poetry had united to gn e a diviner colour to then* checks aud more captirntm'g 
VgVA 

Tlie portrait which has called forth these remarks is a very master^ one, and 
the properly of Robert Vernon, Esq. who has londly allowed it to be engrared 
for this work. 




THE TWO GENTLEaiEN OF VERONA. 

ACT V.— Sc*x* IV. 

T. STOTHAnD, R. A. 


Another production of ono of the most graceful and feeling painters of our English 
School. A collccUon of tho finest sroAs of Stolhard is indeed much to ho 

destred. Inthi,splendidedilionofll,o“ncasn7csof IIemorjr”arefonndinanyofhis 

sn-eetest compositions of a domestic chatactcr. Wo recal one, of tho meeting of 
a seammi srith his wife, on tho beach— perfect in feeling and beauty. There is 
great originality in his playful groups of children, sthich are quite unequalled, 
to our thinUng. No painter cenamly could better bring before us the 
character of Julia, one of tho most beautiful of Shahspeare'e female creations. 
The scene represented U at tlio close of tho piece. It is in the forest. Silria 
haring fled from Mantua is seized by ouUairs, from irhom she is rescued 
by Proteus, srbo, tempted by opportunity, pours into ber ear bis uuireleome 
smt, and IS proceeding to futtber outrage, srhon lie is arrested by the sudden 
appearance of Valontme, who reproaches liim ivitli his perfidy. In the 
mesnume Julia,^ thus made nituess of the inconstancy of her lorer nhom 
she had followed in tho disgiuse of n page, suddenly taints. 

J ULiA.— O lao Qaliappj j 

PaoTEUs —Look lo tUo boy. 

VAe-my.tayi bo* non- ! »hat i. Iho mailer > 

Look Bp } speak. 

Jot.— 0 good sir, my master charged mo 
To deliver a nng to Jfadam Silriaj 
■Wluch, out of my neglect, w4s merer done. 

Pho — Where is that nng, boy. 

Jot—IIere-tis. tWsfaU. 

Pao.— Howr let me tee 
Why this M the nng I gave to Jolia. 

Jut.— O, cry yon mercy. Sir, I have mistook ; 

This is the ring yon sent to Sdvia. another r^ns.) 

Pro -Bat, how cam’st then by lh« nng ? at my depart. 

I gave this onto Julia 
Jut. — And JnLa herself did give it me { 

And Julia herself hath brought it hither. 

Pro.— now J Jula | 


\OL. 11. 



CHRIST GIVING THE KEYS. 


It.\PnAEL. 

This is one of those divine Cartoons with which the fine taste of the first Charles 
enriched this country: when the Parliament ovcrtlircir the King and dispersed 
his works of art, these pictures were sold for three hundred pounds ; the Kestoration 
replaced them in the royal gaUery, but they returned with their original lustre 
diminished. Something of the tear and wear of civil war— and worse stfil— the 
neglect of ignorance, is now too visible upon them. Unlearned men,sajs Uic 
satirist, assume the care of books j be might liave added, men witliout taste or 
feeling assume the care of works of art. That Uiis has been the case these 
Cartoons sufficiently testify. “They have felt,” says HaaUtt “*thc seasons' 
difference,’ being exposed to wind and rain, tossed about from place to place, and 
cut down by profane hands to fit them to one of their abodes: so that it is 
altogether wonderful that ‘ through their looped and tattered wretchedness’ any 
traces are seen of their original splendour and beauty. That they aro greatly 
changed from what they were even a hundred years ago is evident from the 
heads in the Radcliffe Libratj' at Oxford, which were cut out from •ono of them 
that was nearly destroyed by some accident, and from the large Trench 
engravings of single heads done about the same time, wliicb are as finished and 
correct as possible. A skeleton is barely left of the^ Cartoons ; but their mighty 
relics, like the bones of the mammoth, tell us what the entire and In mg fabnc 
must hai c been.” 

The Giving of the Keys has always been admired for tranquil grace and calm 

dignity of expression, and for the 

“ Looks commercing wltli Ibe skies” 

of our blessed Saviour The truth and natural sunplicity of conception is equally 
striking ; the meaning is as visible as meaningcan be made : “ Vo are my sheep, 
and I am j our Shepherd,” is expressed as plainly as art can ever hope to express 
any thing. “Tiicre is no set purpose here, no studied contrastj it is an 
aggregation of grandeur and high feebng. The disciples gather round Christ like 
a flock of sheep listening to some dinne shepherd. Tlie figuro of their master 
u sublime ; lus countenance and attitude in act to speak. Tlic landscape is also 
extremely finc.and of a soothing character. Ererjthmg falls into its place in these 
pictures. TIjc figures seem to stop just where their business and feelings bring 
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them , not a fold m the draperies can be disposed of for the better, nor otherwiso 
than it IS ” Tins is high praise — ^it is also just the hole civilized world ha\ e 
united m bestowing the name of dmne upon the paintings of this great master , 
m simplicity of conception and loftiness of sentiment he lias surpassed all other 
artists 

Raphael was bom at Urbino on Good Fnday, March 28, 1483 His father, 
an indifTerent painter, mstmeted lum m the rudiments of drawing, while Pietro 
Perugino perfected him in his studies, and predicted his future eminence He 
became distmgmshcd while yet a youth, when only sixteen years old he 
surprised the artists of Ptrugia with his Crownmg of the Virgin, the Cmcifixion, 
the Mrgin lifting the Veil from the Infant Sanour, and the Marriage of the Virgin, 
in all of which the dawn of lus greatness was visible, thonph the manner of 
Perugmo predominated Of a second Mamage of the Virgin, Lanzi thus 
speaXs — “ Tlie composition very much resembles that which he adopted in a 
picture of the same subject in Pcragia, but there is sufllcient of modem art in it 
to mdicate the commencement of a new stjlc Xlie two espoused have a degree 
of hcautj which Raphael scarcely surpassed m his mature age m onj other 
countenances The Virgin patttcularly is a model of celestial bcautj A youth 
fill band, festively adorned, accompany her to the espousals, splendour nes with 
cloganco’ the attitudes arc engaging, the veils aanously arranged, and there is 
a mixture of ancient and modem* drapery which at so early a period cannot be 
considered as a fault In the midst of these accompaniments the pnncipal 
flguro triumphantly appears, not ornamented by the hand of art, but distinguished 
by her native nobility, beautj, modcstj, and grace The first sight of this 
performance strikes us with astonishment, and we im oluntanlj exclaim, How 
divine and noble the spint which ammated her hea^ cnlj form ’ " 

It IS related of ^ncliael Angelo that when ho first looked on tlie works of his 
rival Raphael, he exclaimed, "This excellence comes not from nature but from 
studj and application ’ It would be difQcult, however, to name on arUst in w liosc 
w orks nature and stud) are so beautifully united, he foimd all his compositions 
in nature he wrought from the living model, but adorned it from his own 
wondrous fanc\ , all that lie touched rose immediately into grace and diiinity, 
as Ul)«ics nscs under the wand of the goddess m the fine version of Sotheb), — 

‘ TI cn JoTe-bom Fall&s by her 1 eavealy aiil 
More lar^ more full his limbs majestic niaile 
And from h s front in mnny a mnzy fold 
Oflj-ae ntlianluel sringleterolld 
^s one by a lean nnd Minerva taeght, 
a\ 1 0 intli tJ e gold lias sil\cr metal wrought, 

Fino perfect ng his work t ll ns vrondioos grace. 

Gift of a god, adomcil I s form and face. 

As on tho ocean beach ho sat atone 
Glistening w th grace and beauty not lus own ’ 
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cnnisT cm>a the kets. 


This is ths chaim of the worhs of Raptacl-oll is graceful ana god-iiie ; llcre 
IS nothiug mean, nothing Uliie, either in shape or senlunent ; j-et ail is natural 
thon-hidcal; he ncreriises out of the regionof human sympathy; hcmalesuOT 
grear and nohle. covers him irilh manly beauty, and breathes into him a spmt 

TTortliv of heaven. _ „ , 

Hafing left prools of Ins genius at Sienna and at Florence, Eaphael ha-tenod 
to Rome, nHther he nas invited by Popo Juhiis the Second, who was not 
insensible of the mcnts of apainter in whose worhs a higher drrimty ihim ns^ ^ 
visible. He was conducted mto the Vaucan. and desued to imagme decoraiio^ 
for Arose superb apartmenm eallcd Xn S^«a,»ra Tins “tw 

performed with such readiness and success, that Johns ordered aU the other 
pamtings on the walls of his palace to be ohh.enited and placed by 
^ r In obedience to this fialtenng mandate he painted m the 

feTcLpartoent the Dispute on the Sacrament , on Uie second, the School o 
Mhem on the thud. Jiutraian dehvenng the Cud Law to Trehomanus; a^ 
^WoS he has represented ApoHo and the Jluses on Farnassns, su^^drf 
rv Gtee"^ pocat.-Homer is placedhetween Vngd and Dante. 

SiL worha, and others of equal ment, mfed^me with 

ins last and perhaps greatest worh, la the Trins 6 giiration of Chn»L Ho hM 
1 r Li^ne Lcinles of onr Lord at the foot of Mount Tabor, seeling m ram 
1 VO a ronth nossessed by an era spint , horror, donbt, and pit) seem to my 
" bv turns above them Jesus is revealed in a sunhiirst of gloty, willt Moses 
'rd"nL o^u lid and left : dieduee lavomed .;x>sdca Inec. in awe and 

fTan rrmnod Tbis truly dinnc worh this all hut implied when 
rrSte"et».d^»^Lo,r„„ coed Fnday,U=0.wh™ho 
tpid mst completed his thirty-sercnth year. IIis body laj in slitc m his stndi , 
rrw nf the TransfisruraUon was placed at his head, and Cardinals honoured 
and penLg msenpliona Eapliac. hved and ^cd 
vle^ La BeHa romanna, a joung beauty of Rome, to whom he was allacbed. 
Slvcd as much of his fortuue as made her ludcpendcnt. Ills fame, great as it 
m his own dav. has iucteased ralher than dimtmahed m ours 



CUPID. 


REYNOLDS 


When Reynolds, m Lis second Discourse, releases the student in painting from 
the restraint of academic authority, and inrcsts him with skill in science and 
knowledge in colour, he thus proceeds to give instruction “ He is from this 
time to regard himself as holding the same rank with those masters wliom he 
before obeyed as teachers , and as exercising a sort of sovereignty over those 
rules wluch have hitherto restrained him Companng now no longer the per 
formauccs of ait with eath other, but cxamiiung the art itself by the standard 
of nature, be corrects what is erroneous, supphes what is scanty, and adds, by 
Ills own obserralton, what the industry of his predecessors maj hare >et left 
wanting to perfection Haimg well estabhshed his judgment and stored his 
memory, he may now without fear try the power of his imagination The mmd 
that has been thus disciphned may bo mdulged in the warmest enthusiasm, and 
venture to plaj on the borders of the wildest extravagance The habitual 
digtut) which long consetse with the greatest minds has imparted to him, will 
display Itself m all his attempts, and he will stand among his instructors not an 
imitator but a iiial ” 

In sometlung of the spurt of this portion of his discourse Sir Joshua painted 
the picture before us It as «u early work, and full of life and motion, and touched 
with the same sort of character which animates Aluscipula, bis boy Slercury, 
or the urchin Puck Cupid is out .on a ramble m the woods, he is naked, but 
the thorns and bnars of this rough world harm nothing that is celestial , he has 
come to the shadiest part of the grove, and obsening, perhaps, a shepherdess 
more than necessarily coy, or some untamed wood nymph putting on airs of 
disdain or carelessoe«iS, lit slyly prepares his bow and arrow, ind we may see, 
bj the rogui'di twml le of his eye, that he believes the wound he is about to inflict 
IV ill hai e more of pleasure than of pain It is tins happy knack of communicating 
a certain infantine drollery of expression which makes the children of Reynolds 
so umvcrsallj admired IIis practice was to raise the superstructure of his 
fancy on living life , he sought out a child of such beauty as was «mtahle for 
his purpose , he peaked and perked up the month, put a miscluevous twinkle 
into the ej cs, and, giving it some htlle deed of innocent devilry to do, inv ested 
It in ilie richest hues of art , called it Cupid, or Pack, or Jack a lantern, and 
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a5tonished hts brethren bj- the itnique oddity of his performance That he was 
an indifferent master m undulating beauty and consistency of outlme the present 
and other worhs prore, but there is a beauty beyond that— cnginahty and ngour 
of character, in which he excelled, as well as m that glowing magmficence of 
colonrmg which no English painter has yet equalled 
Sir Joshua Eeynolds, the third great painter in the Bntish ranis of art, was 
bora at Plympton in Deronshire, where his father lept a school, on Thursday 
July 16, 1723 "Wilson was then ten years old, and Hogarth had begun his 
long and glonous career A lore of art came npon him early , ho was inspired, 
Johnson relates, by reading when a child Ptchardson's Treatise on Painting, 
nor was he much encouraged by his father, who wrote, as a rchuhe, on the back 
of one of his boyish studies, “ Done by Joshua out of pure idleness-” Days 
of patronage were at band , lus drawings pleased some judicious neighbours, 
who praised his performances, and a sketch of Plympton School so gladdened lus 
father’s heart that he cried, “ Wonderful *” and Joshua, at the age of nineteen, 
was^ent to London to pursue his studies as a painter, underthccyeofHudson— 
a man who could pamt a head hut had not the stall to place it on the shoulders 
The little that Hudson knew, Reynolds soon mastered, but gemus such as lus 
could not pause at mediocrity , in a portrait of one of the female domestics ho 
exhibited such grace of espresston and beauty of colour, that Hudson, m a /it of 
jealousy, dismissed himiroai hts studio, accusing Ins own simplicity ofharmg 
taught lum too much On this Joshua returned to Ins natirc count! , set up his 
easel at Plympton, and painted many pertraits which helped to fill his pocXels , 
as well as to extend hts reputation A paintmg of himself, with palette and 
pencils in one hand and the other held O'er lus brow, together with tlie portraits 
of iliss Chudleigh and Captain Hamilton of tJie Abercorn family, raised high 
expectations and brought some fncuds He now thought of Pome thcElcmal 
City was then, as now, the object of pJgnimgc to tho pimtcrs of England, 
Reynolds made his appearance m the ^ atican in the autumn of 1 749, and finding 
himself, as he “aid, in the midst of works executed upon pnnciplcs with which 
he was unacquainted, boldJr, and we fenr nshly, declared that no one of true 
natural taste-could without long studr and preparation pcrceirc tho dinne beauty 
of Raphael Light from heaven came to lus own eyes in tinit , the majestic 
splendour of the works of hlichael Angelo and Raphael dawned upon him, and 
he pronounced them unequalled rroni that time forward he talked hut of 
tlio«e immortal pamlers , he made copies m oulhno of many of tlie principal 
heads in their compositions, and eodcaiourcd to masttr the secrets of colour 
With a memorandum book filled with sketches and observauons he rcmnicd to 

London, and proceeded at once to show iliat the cold, dn, mechanical stile of 

portmt pointing was at an end, and tliat the nign of freedom, and iigour, and 
natural depth of colour had commenced 
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But tlie freedotn'of his postures and the hidliancy of his colouring ■were not 
established without opposition. They were pronounced innovations upon the 
existing sj stem of portrait manufactorc. Hudson, his old master, exclaimed, 
“ I^Try, Josh, man, you don’t paint so well as when you left my studio ; ” and 
Ellis, who had gleaned some knowledge xmder 

I^ellcr, bjr heaven and bjr oo master tauglit," 

shrugged up his shoulders, saying, “ Ah, Reynolds, this will never do — why you 
don’t paint in the least like Sir Godfrey.” Tins contest did not last long ; a 
portrait of Commodore Keppcl placed him at the head of the profession; it came 
out among the formal portraitures of his biethren in art, with the splendour of a 
comet; a succession of other heads equally manlj and beautiful followed, and 
he was acknowledged by all, save the king on tbe throne, to be unequalled in 
delineating the “ human face divine.” The coldness of George the Third towards 
this great artist has never been accounted for; it is true that ho sat once to him, 
conferred on him the order of knighthood, and even spoke of him in terms of 
approbation, if not of praise; but it is also true that ho countenanced him no 
further. IVhat his king withheld his country bestowed: he not only enjoyed 
the friendship of Johnson, Burke, and Goldsmith, and others scarcely less 
eminent, but he lived on terms of affection and familiaritj* with the pnncipal 
members of tbe state and all the leading spirits of the land. His stately manners 
and style of bring maintained the dignity of his character, men have laughed at 
the bustlmg airs of Hogarth, at tbe whims of Gainsborough, and the follies of 
Barry, hut no one ever mocked Sir Joshua. For thirty years he maintained his 
station at the head of British art , painted two generations of the beautiful, the 
brave, and tbe intellectual of his country, and died full of years and honours on 
the 23rd of February, 1792, at his house m laeccstcr Fields. His genius aided 
largely in establishing the fame of the Royal Academy, and his natural good 
sense and good feeling united in supporting the dignity as well as usefulness of 
the Institution. 



THE MARKET-WAGGON. 

GAlNSBOrOUGH 


Tn. fine from *ch o„r 

?’ -r "f - 1‘ .tr. “ "s — -i 

— P?rS St s“;:r.'‘: r.r 

talen place, we cannot imt le ii i » «rn-f abnint and winding 

tvlnch they are “ „S « ckai htoad brool seems seamel, 

hue into a deep and trooded , -onstnicted by rustic hands for 

ntonnB, irbde o.er Ac st^ “ ^ ^ tbcir suiter jonnier. 

sr“eXdtor„h«-.- 
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head «p Ac brooh „,hcr horses stand impatlont to be 
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our eon.e.np.a..on as " f dee-I-™ enouE.., 
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but Gtvlniborougb fell lint ho hid sail another nttracaon to lend to the Beene— 
one tndetd which U required Tlio wppir part of the wood n tcmnlcd hj a 
horde of gip'iicB , their asses arc graring iiiiong the glides , tho jnrt} coloured 
coicnngs of their wandering caniji are tmble nmong’tho shafts of the trees, and 
a thin and scarcclv disangiushcd smoke cutU slowly awas amid the boughs of 
the forest Tins is one of the painter’s marks to indicate great nitural boautjr of 
scene, ho knew tint the trsto of that roring people was, as far as regarded a 
feeling for the chirms of cxtcnnl nitiire, csscnlinllf poetic If a lorclj spot lies 
within seicn miles of their lint ofmirch, then will the} fix their tents and make 
their alHjde for tho night , were landsci|)C pamters to follow their footsteps, and 
paint the scenes in which the} establish tlicinselvcs — the} could imt fad to 
produce a senes of fine poetic coiiqHisiiions All tint we hive to add to this 
imperfect description of n rer} fino landscape is, lint it is an cxaniplo of the 
ngour of toncepliou and innuony of colonnng, os well os of tho natural tnith 
ind splendour, which distinguish tho best paintings of this faioiinte master 
ruseli, in his edition of I’llkingtonV Diiiionaf} of Pointers, indulges in some 
ironical rcmirks on the fame which Gainsborough acquired, and on the character 
which the biognphcr bestowed on hn eorojmsitions But with all his genius, 
the Sans had i icr} peculiar and limited unto— it took in the grand and the 
sublime, and admitted little else, for pictures c7nbod}nig liiimblc scenes from 
life or nature he Ind no 8} inpathy of tho lights of licarcn he admired but th« 
svm, and of the flowers of the garden he loicd but the rose Tlicre are other 
lights worthy of our admiration, and other flowers deserving to he loved , and the 
man who can onl} bestow his aflectiononwhat islofi} or noble, his not all the taste 
which belongs totnic genius— he resembles Touchstone s egg, which was roisted 
but on one side llc}'nolds, in his discourses, did the justico to Giinsborougli 
which ho refused to ilsoii it is likely tint he did not feel the poetic subhmit} 
of tho latter At all events he was fulK sensible of the natural grace, tho great 
force of colour and fine hmnomes of the other “Ills excellence,” ho said, “was 
his oim, the result of his particular observation and taste Tor this be waS 
certainly not mdebted to the ricmish ecliodl, nor indeed to an} sehool, for lus 
grace was not academical or antique, but selected b} himself from the great 
school of nature , and there are j ct a thousand modes of grace which arc neither 
theirs nor his, but lie open in the nmiuplicd scenes and figures of life, to be 
brought out by skilful and faithful obscrvcis The pecuhanl} of his manner, or 
style or «e may call it the language in which he expressed Ins ideas, has been 
considered bj many as 1 is greatest defect But, williout altogether wishing to 
enter into the discussion whether this pecuhanty was a defect or not, intermixed 
as It was with great beauties, of some of which it was probably the cause, it 
becomes a proper subject of cnticisui and inquiry to a painter It is certain 
that all those odd scratches and marks, which, on a close examination, are so 
observable in Gainsborough s paciuies, and which, even to experienced painters 
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Appear rather tlie pfTect of accident than desi^ — tins cliaos—this uncouth and 
shapeless appearance, hy a hind of magic, at a certain distance assumes fonn, 
and all the parts seem to drop into their proper places , so that wo can hardlj 
refij«c acknowledgmg the full effect of diligence, under the appearance of chance 
and hasty neghgence ” 

The landscapes ofGainshoronghobtamedmentedfmiein thodavs of the artist, 
and in this ho was happier tlian hia great contemporary Wilson For this reasons 
may readily be given His pictures unite the lower with the higher qualities of 
landscape, and speah to common, as well as to uncommon, minds Tbe^ hare 
great natural force and truth, and arc doubly loten stmg by the htimm hfe with 
which he has inspired them In this union of man with the land which belonged 
to him, lay the strong charm of Gainsborough these mLons he endowed 

the still and barren landscape with a spirit, and gave it a tongue with which it 
addressed the spectator, and moved his heart while he pleased Ins eye Tlierc 
are groups in the landscapes of this painter irluch have all the tendeme's and 
pathos of Bums On his young children he has impressed health and jo;> ousnc's, 
amid all their rags and privations , but when he paints a cottage girl or boy 
sixteen ycars-old or so, ho considers that their eyes are opened to the Iiord lot 
which IS their inhentaacc, and ho stamps a gathering saducs« on their hrons, 
which accords vritb the rude cottage, the scanty floeVs, antJ the marhs of privation 
around To Wlaon, human beings were as nothing, with Gauisborough, eveiy 
thing 




HAMLET. 


ACT IV. — ScEMc V. 
n. WEST, p.n.\. 

Is Ulc vrotks of West tiro have a roost tcmSrkaWo contrast to those of Fuseli } 
the latter display a singular inconsistency, tlio union of great powers with a spirit 
of wild eccentric exaggeration, and a contempt and disregard for what may be 
called the “good sense” of art; while, in the productions of the American 
painter, we hut too oilcu see tho common-place and com enttonal^ in lieu of 
original and masterly conception; but so in arrangement, so pleasing 
in sQ’lc, so well adapted to the general comprehension, that his works have 
enjoyed a popularity os great as the misapprehension and ridicule which has 
overtaken those of his rcmorkahlc cotcmporai}*. If we contrast the subject before 
us with the scene from tho “ Tempest” by Fuseli, these remarks will bo borne 
out. I There is no one figure among the many presented to us in tho touching 
scene of Ophelia’s madness, at all to compare for grandeur of conception and 
expression, or anatomical skill, with the Caliban and Prospero” in the scene by 
Fuseli : yet, if wo take the whole composition, there can be no question as to which 
would be the general Civourite If there is nothing of tho suhhmo of art in 
West’s picture, there is an average respectability of style — the arrangement of 
the scene is clear and intelligible, the story well told, and the accessories of 
costume careful and appropriate. Yet, in the mind of the student of art, there 
can be no doubt as to which displays tho greater power -and originality of mind. 
We should be wrong, however, in ciUng this as one of the finest of the works 
of West. His scenes from the New Testament are those by which he has 
earned his greatest and merited reputaUon. 

•It is hardly necessary to point out to the reader of Sbakspeare the various 
characters in this piece. The distracted Ophelia, supported by her brother 
Laertes, are on the left, the guilty Ung and queen of Denmark ^n the throne, 
and the back-ground 6Ued up by the attendants of the court. 



ADVOCATK IN HIS STUDY. 

OSTADE. 


This fine picture from the hand of a master mhosehest aerU are scarce, belong 
to the colleedon of the late Bobcrt Ludgate. Esq. and U remarUhle for natu^ 
truth of expression, still in drawing and eOectire colourmg. I‘ “ 

aged adrocate busied nrth bis paper, ; the post, for there rrere 
Us iust airircd ! letters hare come srith tidmes of sufficient importoce to mate 
hta mlreauLamest: perhaps some cause of .hich he has the care is m 
ieonardr or some ueir way to irln it has daimed upon his fancy. He seems o 
well to do in the world, a, an ample gown, a.elre. cap, and a 
sufflclendy indicate. The stamp of a prudent and sagacious son of the law i 
„p* him[ his volumeof pleas closely clasped, hU open inlstand 
L his niece of marble to teep down rebellions papers i the slip to hold leltcm 
SnbeanswTred, with hlsDible at hand .0 intimate his fear of Hearen m 
dl hla ways, speat as plain as colour and expiession can, of a lawyer whose nM 
^ taoZ^ the Courts. I. U to tdl appearance a litene^, and « sucl » m 

Lch better taste than portraits in oar English school are, where 

ing ladies are derated into Dianas, and Goddesses of Beauty or of Wu , 
while men who want capacity to comprehend the ^ "f 

the lools of Napier or Newton, and others enact the part of Cono 
who in natural courage arc scarcely match for a turkey-cock. 

When Reynolds made his tour in Flanders and Holland, and imte rem 

on the chief pietmes and principal maslem.he nil bntnegleetcdOsmdeihec 

him as the fourth in merit of the Dnteh i».nters, ^dienght him worihy of J 

1 hl.snhiVsarebrief— “TwoOsladcs;"“TwopicturcshyOstade, inr» 

r b^stadc.” These lenten notices am all ihalSirJoshua afford. 

has painted 'iritli no common forceof colour anti truth of expression. 

toanarustwholmpmotedw, „fnoIIand, bar 

'‘.“T „ hi t eo"d.a la.mr naoghhaad iu atadeari poor mismhea 

,1 1, also Pl”” ™ ,,„iwVi„gnlarimofeir.el. The preridenfs heart w« 

ereatores, whose 

""r oJ Mr" otrhoTcre;, e^aothe d«ya gaaing a. migel. aseeodmg »d 
r.rdlng t growVeary irith loohing m_h W 

“t"l^"eTer.:ermi:f to am Uioaghl. andeyes a, 
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sought whm he loohed at the green woods to refresh his sight, wcincd with the 
glare of less natural colour , there are ftw pictures to ivhich wo con turn with more 
real and literal truth in them, linn Uiosc of Adrian Van Ostade 

He was bom at Liibech in the jear ICIO, and studied in the corapanj- of 
Brouwer in the school of Francis Hals, lus brother Isaac, tliree jears joungcr 
than himself, was his fUlow student, and both made great progress, but Adnan 
surpassed all competitors, and soon became distinguished for the truth and the 
life, the clever drawing and natural colouring of his compositions His gemus 
was qmck and ready though ho copied the scenes around him, and took nature 
as he found it, his works nere >isibl^ impressed with a manner pccuhar to himself 
alone Isaac was not slow in iierccning this and rejecting the stjlc of Hals, 
which he had hitherto followed— he imitated tint of Adnan with such success 
that several of his compositions have been asenbed to his brother But the 
productions of Isaac arc deficient m transparency of colour, in dehcacy of 
pencilling, and want tho warmdi and spmt ofthcpictnrcs of Adnan Ostade left 
Lubeck early in hft, and settled at Amsterdam, nhere he lived with Constantine 
Sennefort, a great cncouragcr of art his reputation rose high, tho demand for his 
pictures increased, and the pnccs he rccencd were considered cnonnous bj his 
brethren The fastidious finish, minuteness of detail, and careful study which he 
bestowed on Ins works, prevented lum, though he was icmarkablj industrious, 
from CNccutmg pictures suQlcient to meet the demand Tliat he was eminently 
popular IS well kmown, nor need we manel at it, he painted up to and not above 
the understandings of the people , his images were those wluch the country and 
the citj readilj supplied without seeking such was the facility of his pencil and 
the quickness of lus fanej, tint he could male an admirable picture out of 
anj thing 


The ments of Ostade hare been well e-vpres«!cd bj Pill-mgton “ Tho subjects 
of this ]iaintcr were alwaj s of the low kind, haiing the same ideas as Temers 
jet though he copied nature as it appeared in the lower classes of mankind, there 


IS so much bpmt in his compositions, such truth, nature, life, and delicacy of 
pencil, that even while imnj of Ins objects arc m some respects disgusting a 
spectator cannot forbear to admire his genius and execution His pictures are 
so tiansparent and highlj finished that tliev have the lustre and polish of enamel, 
being^at the same time warm and clear Thej haie frequenUy a force supenor 
to Ttniers and are always more highly finished though it must be acknowledged 
that Teniers grouped his objects better, and showed more skiU m the disposition 
of his design than Ostade lit perfectly understood the pnnciplcs of chiaro 

scuro, and introduced his hghts and shadows with so much judgment that even 

figure seems animated , it might howeverbe wished that he had not designed his 
figums so short His tone of colounng is exquisitely pleasing and natural his 
touch hght and wonderfully neat, and throughout all his works there ,s a pecuhar 
“lor.?”’”” ore so „m,ersally TdnoJ 
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for their lircly expression, tliat se\ era! among his contemporsitj' artists solicited 
him to paint the figures in their landscapes, which at the present day contribute 
greatly to their value.” 

Ostade lived long in Amsterdam, and was widely Iniown and respected. His 
worhs are scarce, and so seldom in the marXet tliat no price is thought too 
extravagant for one of his compositions. They are not at all plentiful Jn Hngland ; 
but there are counterfeits, and some of them in good collections. TVlth all his 
merit, his nature is in general a few degrees too low and squalid ; his boors are 
rude, uncombed, and unwashed, and their employments are often gross and 
disgusting. He seems more anxious to lower nature than elevate her, and might 
he compared in painting to Crabbe in verse, were it not that he is no depictor of 
utter misery and wretchedness : his nistics are ragged reprobates indeed, but then 
they are jolly fellows, prodigal of laughter, fond of chnling the gin-stoup and the 
ale-can, and moreover quite ready to pull their long Imives out from the wide 
sleeves of their jaclets, and deal a blow or two when wanned with drink and 
contradiction. He paints hnman nature low enough, bat he haew it better ih.on 
to represent it unhappy; on the contrary he perceived that happiness was pretty 
equally diffused, he therefore dipped his brush in pleasing colours, and ga^e us 
men Tceling in their cups, 

O'er oil Ute ilU of life victorious *' 

This is not the aspect which divines wish the world to wear, nor do we 
commend it; but we are not sure ibat U is less beneficial than those mournful- 
representations of buman bfe in wbicb sundry of oar poets and painters indulge. 
Ostade produced many fine etchings from bis designs, which, like those from the 
hand of Hogarth, are deservedly admired: (hey are finished in a mariner worthy 
of Rembrandt. He died in the year 1085, leaving a fame behind him, which few 
of his school have equalled. 



A SUMMER EVENING. 


The best of Wilson’s lanascnpes are in our own conntiy : and tliis is snrpris.ni 
1 « hnw little his genius was during his life esteemed at home, an 

smee we o ^ abroad. The poetic landscape, in which he excelled, 

® ™ » -c<i/«rt that it is felt yet. I.andscape, in the estimation of the 

and 7 ® , well-coloured delmcalion of some real and visible scene, 

"^ ‘Imtas no lrotodotbantbe land-sutvopot baa with .1.0 na.n^i 
kvetaess of tbo earth on which he lays his measuring chain. W.en Turner 
oahibited Ids poetic landscape of Italp, in wh.ch, as if by cncl.antn.cnt, 

^ 1 uA flii her beauties, tlie wonder of the spectators was not raised bj the 

rn:T atd“^hriIi.an: crhlnadon of hn. and stream, r^c and tempic, and sunny 

f;“d drarfsfs;ard-^drwlm. time of the dayr„nd season of the 5car,d.d 
Ifbthold all these mar. els ( I. -rus tAen a. a h.eral ma..er.Df.fae. 
tried in tlie balance of rccoUecdon, found wanting, and dismissed as an >dl 
irs^s^tTi Tins is no fanciful account of public taste m landscape: the studies of 
tre; ^ out: in one of his rooms ho hr, more .n.ly hnllian. pocne 

seeuos rolled up and laid aside than any collect, on in .h.s eo„nl.y- 
* i- 1 wr wltPi, fac-similc painters swarm m the land, and the world grows 

some future day, ”hen fae u p 

;ernrs:.:d „ gcu^ml .nn.ing up or ey ^ 

Tthe lad of taste of Ibis our living generation of connoisseurs and patrons. 
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or at least uncertain, what Ins future station m art would bo \ct men were not 
wanting m Ins own dar who pcrccned his merits and felt, the grandeur of his 
conceptions Of those the most eminent was Sir George Beiuinont, and it 
reflects no little honour on his boldness, as well as good taste, that in the tLcih of 
Sir Joshua’s rcbulnngs, ho UTOtc thus of him 
“I thinhit will be allowed," be sajs, "that the pictures on which ^^lIson’s 
high reputation is founded arc not \cij numerous wliateier maj hare been the 
cause, It 13 certain ho did not long possess, tho sagour of mind and hand whicli 
charactcnzcs the Niobe To the last, indeed, and in the weahest of his produc- 
tions, a fine taste forlmcs and a classical ftchngis discoverable, which must for 
ever give them a value in the opinions of those who are capable of relishing 
beauties of this hind lor m\ own part I have no hesitation, os far ns mv 
judgment goes, to place him at the head of the landscape painters of 'this countrj 
Ills sole rival is Gainsborough, and if it be allow ed, as I think it must, that he 
had a finer and higher relish for colour, or, in the tethniral term.a belter painter s 
eye, than dson , on tho other hand, \\ lUon was far his superior m tlcv ation of 
thought and dignitj of composition Both were poets and to me the Bard of 
Gray, and his Elegj in a Countrj Churchyard, arc so descriptive of their dilftrcnt 
lines, that I ccrtainlj should have commissioned Wilson to paint a subject from 
thohrst^and Gainsborough one from the latter, and if I am correct in this 
opinion, tho superior popularity of Gainsborough cannot surprise us , since for 
one person capable of relishing the sublime, there ore thousands who admire the 
rural and the beautiful, especially when set off with such'fascinaluig splendour of 
colour as we see in the best works of Gaimboro.igh Tint W ilson had creat 

faults must be granted, his subjects arc somctuncs meagre, as m t]lo•Cey^ and 

sometimes too arlifiual and dccidcdlj composition, and m produemg what he 
called hollowness of space, he sometimes divided tho distances so that thev had 
too much the appearance of cut scenoiy at the theatre IIis pencil, although 
feeble and negligent m his decline, .s m his best worl s firm, bold, and deesn o 
I do not co„ce.vc h„ =oloun„B bo l„, pnmc cxcollonoc , yet .1 fennontb 
™=et and an,, aolc^nand g-and.a. ,he .object rcqn.tcd, and .eldom or ZZ 
ont ot hannon; Ths pra.,e, tbongl. not ,„.to to our „,m nnnd, ts better than 
the hollow approbation of the gen, os of WiUon and ditpleasure with allb, 
contained in the Diseonrse. of Rejoio.ds. or tho .neoJee.rarc::;!! „reh.;^ 
who contrived to wnte one hondred and mnetv fun ^o'^iaziitt, 

pnoeipal worU nr the picture gallenes of Eoglaml, nnhout XtaTto d" 
paintings of this great master, or once wo tlnnl mentioning ,„s name « u 
these are his own aorda— -arc abstracted to another sphere wo 1 ' T 

empyrean air enter into the mmds of liaphael, of Titian of P 

Catace, and looh at nature with then-ejes. we hie m tim’o. ^ 
identiGed with the permanent forms of tinng • Such is the li 
Gemus.^^hut h.s taste ra the fine arra w« .opposed to be 
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unsuccesfol attempts with the pencil Bad artists make indiQeront critics tlieir 
opinions take the hue of their own disappointments he who thought Wilson 
unworthy of being named among the highest, and who spoke of the pauper stj le 
of ilkie, was at least unfortunate in Ins opinions 
The picture, from which the ^eIy beautiful tngrivuigbcforcusis taken, belongs 
to the collection of the muted famihos of Montague and Scott, and is at Kettering, 
in Isorthamptonshire It depicts alonclvhouse,*‘thc quiet wattrs by, and, hie 
ail Wilson’s perfbnnances, -unites the past mih the present, and both with pociiy 
By the lake side, and forming secmmglj a part of the entrance to the liousc, 
stands a small stmeture, with a cross cat on its front, which giies a religious air 
to the place on the other side of the lake a nide mass, something hko a ruin 
gray, anse't , while m the foreground we hai e rocks, roughly up piled either bj 
the hand of nature or of man, forming a shattered fence, which m other days 
enclosed what was prohahlj a tower for £afety or concealment T 1 a painter has 
left all this to conjecture , nor will the large square block of stone, against which 
a man 15 leanmg or on which the image of one is sculptured, help us to dccule 
WiUon 8 landscapes please the eye and awaken cunosity we desire to know the 
history of the nuns which he makes so interesting — the storj of the lake, bj the 
side of wluch lus fancy raises a tomb or a solitary column his very trees breaiht 
of hoary antiqiutj , and m-ij have earned their heads to the sun when the jKirman 
shafts flow at Hastings, or the Bard of Wales sang his last sad song on the 
Conway side Wilson was ol the past Gainsboiough of the jiresent The former 
saw visions of ancient glory earth, in the splendour of all its temphs what time 
It was inliabitcd bv patnarebs, when njinphs Were in the fountains, fauns in the 
forests and Joie held his court visible on Olympus tbo latter saw grosser and 
more matcnal things forest glides, with deer trooping under the houghs , doles, 
on which roilch cows grazed mid leg dicp in clover, retired nooks m which gipsies 
had fixed ihcir roiing encampments or roads along which boors conducted their 
stock to market under the light of the sun— these were the visions winch 
appeared to Gamsboroiigli, and he found tlicm proOtabk 
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This flue picture is the ofispring of a <le\'out legend. It is related that St. 
Augustine hanng been for some time engaged in an attempt to render the doctrine 
of the Trinity familiar to ordinary understandings, was warned by a^ision to 
desist. He had retired, it seems, to the solitude of the wild sea-shore, and was 
in the midst of his meditations when ho observed a more than earthly child, 
seated nigh him, pouring water from the sea into a small hole in the sand. The 
saint understood the rebuhe, and gave up his meditations, for he concluded that he 
might as well hope to empty the ocean into a melc-holc as reach the height of that 
sublime mj sterj’. It is added, that he was nothing pleased with the intenuption, 
and felt much inclined to rebubo the warning angel ; something of this feehng is 
impressed upon the picture. 

A good judge has supposed that the painter in producing this picture obeyed 
rather the instructions of some patron than the impulse of his own genius. The 
figure of St. Lawrence m the distance, the Holy Family above, and the St. 
Catherine beneath, are, he thinis, all superiluous. This is a matter of taste } 
certainly the Holy Family adds largely to the magnificence of the scene j the St. 
Catherine might have been spared. “Hie figure of St Augustine,” observes Ottley, 
“ dressed m the robes of Episcopacy, is simple and dignified His pen is in 
his hand, and he turns towards lus infant monitor, listening with no great share 
of complacency to the sentence which discourages him from proceeding in a work 
on which he has bestowed so much pains. The modest figure of St. Catheiine 
stands behind. The sober tint of her icstment is well contrasted with the rich 
crimson of his mantle, and by being kept, in great part, in shadow, produces, in 
union with the dark parts of the roclqr landscape and the foreground, a broad, 
deep mass, which gii es increased importance to his figure, and throws it out with 
great effect. The magnificent representation of tlie Holy Family, seated above, 
in the clouds, and attended by the celesUal host, is beyond all praise. Equal in 
elegance to the most admired performances of Parmigianino, is the varied and well 
coutrasted group of angels, playing on musical instruments ; whibt the larger 
figure of the Madonna possesses an uuposlng dignity, joined to a beauty of cha- 
racter, of which the produedons of modem art offer few parallel examples , the 
whole abundantly testifying the advantage wliich the artist derii ed during his stay 
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were It not for the wanner glow of colour which distinguishes the painter of Fer- 
nra The most exquisite of his productions is, hnwei tr, said to be the Adora- 
tion of the ^lagi, in the Clmrch of St George, m his natn e place , at least to this 
picture his rising into notice is imputed, ond it is supposed to hai c brought lum 
more commissions than he could well cvccutc His thief patrons sceni to hai o 
been churchmen , for his best and largest pictures are of a dei out character Ho 
was, in fact, a commentator on the New Testament, and stroio bj Ins splendid 
designs, to explain tlie mistenes of the Chnstian religion to the multitude He 
succeeded, as other artists succeeded, his interpretations were acceptable tiUpnnt 
mg and the Reformation hronght the light of knowledge to the nations, and men 
grew content with the written instead of the painted « ord 

Garofalolned honoured m his natiic land to n good old age He had the mis 
fortune to lose the sight of one of his e)es, }et lit painted with as much dehcacy 
and spirit as e\ cr , in Ins sixty ninth } car he became totally blmd, and his chief 
enjoyment arose from the compant and conversation of lus friends Ho sur 
nicdlhe loss of Ins sight nine years, and died lu 1559 Ills pictures, partiou 
larly lus small ones, arc \ trj raxt, aud arc scarce!) to bo found, save in the 
gallcncs of Italy, the) ucior appear at sales, the wannth of the colouring 
renders them dilhcult of imitation , few of the malers of simulated articles hare 
succeeded in manufactuntig “ Garofalos ” In accurac) of drawmg, elegance of 
groupmg and calm iigoiir of expression, he is said to do all but equal Raphael, 
his shadoiTs arc deeper, and lus colouring is more glowing Ho approaches the 
head of the Roman School, m the propnely aud unit) of lus compc^iuons , and 
for tins his woths might he studied o) all who desire to tell a story citlier holy or 
profane, on camas He painted landscapes also, two are in tho Palazzo 
Zampicn at Bologna , the) are said to be conceived in fine taste, and with abiui- 
dance of force, but too dark The scenes of some of Ins scripture paintings 
incline to tbe same cliaracter , tbc rock crowned bills, and the sea, and sk) of the 
picture before us are darker than seems con'Jistent with heavenly visitants This 
was for tbe purpose of making bis Hoi) Family flash out on the spectator, and 
this he has accomplished, but not without sacrificing somewhat the relatiie bar 
mon) of the i anous parts 
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at Home, from the contemplation of the sublime remains of ancient sculpture ” 
It ma} be added, that the landscape is a grand one, the (jmet sea, and the 
abrupt and rochj shore, liannomzc with the SLntimcnt, the colouring is a 
splendid specimen of tin. old School of Terrara The dimensions of the picture 
are two feet eight inches long, by two feet and an inch high it formerly belonged 
to the Carsini Palace at Home, was purchased by the Her Ilolwcll Carr, and 
now graces the walls of our National Gallciy 

Benvenuto Tisi, or as he is generally called, II Garofalo, has been frcqueutl} 
confounded with an artist, who flourished during the same period, named Gio 
Batista Bcnvenuti, a natiic of Garofalo, and from Ins father’s occupation deno 
mmited Ortolaiio, the gardener The former was the most eminent, he was bom of 
a good family at Ferrara, in the year 1481, and obtained the name of Garofalo from 
generally painting a gilbflowcr, somosay a riolct, m the comer of his picturts He 
first studied painting under Domenico Pinctti, he then became a pupil of Boc 
caccino Boccaccini, at Cremona, and remained with lura two years At the age 
of nineteen he went to Homo, and studied most of the daj, and not a Jitde of 
the night, under Giorauni Baldmi, the riorculine, we find him nest m "Mantua, 
with Ijorenzo Costa, after twojears studj he returned to Borne, where his genius 
acquired for him the fncndslup of Raflaclle, who mstrected him in the true pnn 
ciples of designing aud colounng IVe arc thus particular for the purpose of 
showing young painters the propnely of studying under ranou« masters and the 
necessity of prt.sernng at the same time thoir own natural and original style, 
Garofalo 

In the 5 ear lo07, this eminent painter returned to Ferrara , his fame followed 
him from Homo, and the Dube employed lum on some national pictures, which 
Ins biographers say were executed m the noblest style of art "He imitated 
Raphael m design, says Lanzi, "in the cLaracterof his faces, andm cxprts'ioo, 
and considerably al^o in his colounng, although he added something of a warmer 
and stronger cast, deni ed from his own school Rome, Bologna, and other cities 
of Italy, abound with his pictures fiom the Lives of the Apostles Tliey ore of 
vanous ment, and are not wholly pamted by himself In Ins large pictures he 
stands more alone, and many of these are to be found m the Chigi Gallery The 
^ isitation m the Palazzo Dona is one of the first pieces in that rich collection 
This artist in allusion to his name, was accustomed to mark lus pictures with a 
nolet, which the common people in Italy call garofalo It does not appear that 
he had any share m the works which wert, executed by Raphael and Ins scho 
lars . 

These remarks of Lanzi ate supported, it is said by that noble pamting ol e 
Raismg of Lazanis, from the pencil of Gaxofeilo, in the Chapel of tlie Church o 
St Francis, at Ferrara, and also his picture of the Murder of the Innocents, m 
the same place Tlie attitudes, the groapiag, and the expression, are sau to e 
so admirable that both compositions might he mistaken for the work of Rap > 
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were it not for the narmcr glow of colour ubicli distinguishes the painter of Tcr- 
rara.‘ Hie most exquisite of liis productions is, howe^cr, said to be the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, in tho Church of St George, in his nativ c place ; at least to this 
picture liis rising into notice is imputed, and it is supposed to ha\o brought him 
more commissions than ho could well execute. Ilts chief patrons seem to ha% o 
been churchmen ; for his best and largest pictures aro of a dcrout character. He 
was, in fact, a commentator on tho New Testament, and stn>vc hj his splendid 
designs, to explain the ny •rtcrics of the Christian religion to the multitude. lie 
succeeded, .05 other artists Biiccecded; his iiilcrprelalioiis were acceptable till print- 
ing and the Ilofonnotion brought the light of liiowlcdgc to tho nations, and men 
grew content uoth the written instead of the painted word. 

Garofaloliscd honoured In his iiathcland to a good old age. lie had the mis- 
fortune to lose the sight of tine of his eyes, jet lie painted with as much delicacy 
and spirit as cu cr j in his sixty-ninth year ho became totally blind, and his chief 
pnjoyiutnt arose from the company and contersaiion of his fncnds. He sur- 
siied the less of his sight nine years, and died in 15511. Ifis pictures, particu- 
larly lus small ones, are ^crJ nire, and ore scarcely to bo found, sarc in tho 
galleries of Italy j they neier appear at salts; the warmth of the colouring 
renders thorn difficult of imitation ; few of the makers of simulated articles Imru 
succeeded in manufacturing “ Garofolos.” In accuracy of drawing, elegance -of 
grouping, and calm \ igour of expression, he is said to do all but equal Haphael ; 
his shadows are deeper, and his colouring is more glowing. IIo ajqiroaches tho 
head of the Roman School, m the propnety and unity of his composUions j and 
for tlus his worhs might ho stiulicd bj oil who desire to tell a storj*. either holy or 
profane, on camaB. He painted landscapes also, two are in the Palazzo 
• Zampicri at Bologna , they arc said to be concen cd m fine taste, and with abun- 
dance of force, but too dart. The scenes of some of lus scripture paintings 
incline to the same character, tho roclv-crowned lulls, and the sea, and shy of the 
picture before us aro darker than seems conristent with heavenly t isitants. Tliis 
was for the purpose of making lus llolj Family ilosli out on the spectator, and 
this he has accomplished, but not without sacrificing somewhat the rclathc har- 
mony of the \arious parts. 
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Aibebt Cbyp. painter of cattle, landscape, and ntoonliBits, teas bom at Dort 
the year 1606 : be was the son and disciple of Jacob Gcmtzc Cnyp, who dis n- 
ouished himself in delineatinE the scenes of Ids natire land^tmals, nrers, ca to, 
the marcHoB of armies, and their contests in the Said. Cuyp the elder was ^ 
and bold in his compositions ; Cnyp the yonnger was neat, BraceM, and poet, 
the former had gteat freedom of touch, a mode of colonnns aEreeable and swe , 
and a transparence in Hs streams which it w.ss thought no one could “ 
was surpassed in all in which lie was thought excellent by hts son. Jacob ton 
tented tenself with painting one or two species of animals! but Albert ““I’ 
his pencil on oxen, slieep, cows, horses, goats; he represented Erasing > 
the peon fields, mtninatmg in the shade, .hiren a-field, or brought home, a 
even sometimes crossing nrers and canals. In all that be attempted he sue- 
cecded, and indeed excelled: whatever he touched became bcatiUftil, no 
the beauty surpass the fine freedom of his touch, or his clear and fa”T“ 
colouring Ilis mmdwas full of the <iuiot poetiy of nature, there H U I g 
Startling or stormf in Ins conceptions; he disliUtl tlmnilcrclouds, and 

*« Ride on tlic vonejeJ liglitning lliroogb the liearcns ’* • 

Ills heart was with the serene and the lo.ily; will, landscapes steeped in morn- 
ing dews; nods reposing hj the sides of shaded pools, hare-anncd 
straining tlic rccUng mill: tlwough white fingers, and streams shmihen g 

liclit of the moon. . x-i,., . it 

■ Cmp was an anxious ohsener of nature, as all great painters requiR 
is oul7bj adding Iheir own feeling and fancy and Btoel of 
other, hate done, tha, .he, can heconic famous in Iheir own day, 

hio in .1.0 day. of othem. “ He was aeeuslomed to “bsen e 1 

.■even the partienlar.unes of .he day, toexpees. .he 

his sohjeefs will, all .he mull ofnamre; ^d p.e.ure , li e 

Itndedwilh it, misls mid vapours, the elcmvr hgh. of noon, » ^ 

coloured liu.. of evening, may he madil, d.sungmshe.h He d- 

in moontigh. rleee.; some of .hem being -admim^ ex 

glilteriug reflcclion of.holuuar hoam. ondie surface of ih. walir a] pe 

lAc realnaturc linn liVe an, imllanon of it. 
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•The paintings of Cuyp are almost as rcfresliing to the e}c as the natural 
scenes which they represent. In this he is equalled by fen’ ; his water all 
but runs, his grass all but grows, and his suns all but shine. He was a great 
master of harmony, nor is tliis more observable in his handling than in his con- 
ceptions: he disliked violence, and accomplished all he desired through the 
graceful, the loicly, and the serene. Tliccommoncstsubject became in his hands 
poetical ; not that he made angels descend to his landscapes, or brought super- 
natural splendours upon them; ho wrought s» a skilful limner does with a portrait; 
he took the general lineaments, and sought rather to giie sentiment than detail. 
Wo never think os wc look on Cujp’s cows of the milk thej mil yield, nor what 
price his horses will bring in the market ; there is a poetic atmosphere about the 
picture which raises us above that. AVe would instance Ins celebrated painting 
of tlie cattle market and military parade at Dort, as a proof of the accuracy of our 
assertions. In some other hands the scene would only ha^e been natural and 
forcible, in bis it is more j he hasrcfiised to be limited to a mero market-place and 
parade view. To his horses he has given the fire and impetuosity which belong to 
their nature ; to his cattle that meekness and repose jjccuhar to their character, 
and shed over the whole on haimonlous glow and exquisite grace. Ilis studies 
were all from nature ; in her he laid the foundation of all his compositions, and 
through her acquired all his fame. 

Cuj )i has many admirers and many followers in Uiis coimtrj’. Some of them have 
moio than approached him, several of the landscapes of James Burnet, though 
copied from nature, show much of the manner of Cuyp: there is notliing foreign 
about tbcm , theyarc such picturesas tlieclderartlstw ould have painted had he been 
in Lngland and seen our green glades, our primrose Imolls, our hazelly glens, 
our woods, in which elms abound, and our brook banks, grazed by such cows as 
he loved to look upon Crome too kept him in mind nhilc he laid down the 
rustic ‘scenes around Norwich on cam as. Indeed Cuyp cannot be otherwise than 
present to the fancj of many landscape-painters ; the exquisite care and liarmo- " 
nious simplicity of his delineations captivate students, and they imagine that 
creations of the same character are easy till they trj. Ilis excellence resides as 
much in the poetic air of Ins pictures as in the luminous brilliancy of his colours 
AYljen Bums made bis appearance, the familiarity of his language induced all 
who could “ tear the words and make tbcm clink,” to commence poets also : tlie 
northern press groaned with rustic rhymes, but it was soon felt that they 
wanted the fine sentiment which elevated the rustic language of Bums into the 
region of poesy. In like manner those who imitate Cuyp must not think to 
accomplish it by painting n couple of cows chewnng tlie cud, 

“ Beside some trotting bum’s lavjuj Jor,” 

or horses turned loose to their Sunday *s pasture. Tlicro is sonicthing above all 
tlus — and that is the genius which inspires the whole, and animates tbo landscape. 
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We have hitherto selected out pictures from the Dutch, the English, and the 
Itahan schools on the work before us the stamp of a difierent school and the 
character of another people arc visible It is said that WilLie the punter visited 
Spam chiefly for the purpose of examining the productions of Velasquez and 
Munllo, and comparing them with the land, the people and the remams of the 
old Spani'^h spirit and manners How it was with Velasquez we have not heard, 
but Munllo and natuie were found to be the same He is a truly national 
painter, and the express image of the time and the people is on all his pro 
Auctions those who are intimate with his pictures have observed a touch of the 
Moonsh character in them the Moors communicated, as the inimitable ballads 
of LooWhatt sufficientlj testify , somclbing of an Eastern warmth and glow to the 
Spanish poetry , touching with light the darker parts, like sunshine scattered 
oier a clouded landscape a drop or so of their impetuous blood mingled 
with the calmer Castilian, and left a shade of that swait people m the face of 
manj Spaniards Strangers who nsit our National Gallerj will bo at no loss to 
single out the work of this eminent painter The pictures of that collection 
arc connected with each other by kindred tics , there is a general lineament 
of brotherhood'' the Dutch school unites with the Flemish, the Flemish with 
the English, and the English with the Italian, but there is one picture which 
m character, colour, and handling differs from all around and unites with none— - 
It IS from tho penal ofUartolomco Usteraa 3lanl2o 

Tlus accomplished artist was bom at Senile on tho 1st day of January, IGIS , 
of the condition of Ills parents wc liaie no account a nsit to the studio of his 
rclaUic Jam del Castillo made him a painter, and to him he was indebted for 
instnictions m the use of colours and tho science of art IIis kinsman seems to 
hai t been something of a patron to him, whirh countenances the supposition 
that his parents were poor, for when Juan removed to Cadiz, Munllo was obliged, 
say bis biographers, to cam subsistence by painting banners and small pictures 
for expomtion to South Amenca. But tlie emblazoning of banners was in the 
earlier dais of art apart of the profession too, and honourable and profitable the 
small pictures spoken of were chiefly of a religious kind, and ordered hi the 
goitmmciit, or purchased by wcalthr merchants for the churches of the New 
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Woild The Vigour of Ins delineations and the natural freshness and force of 
his colouring began to he widely noticedwhenPedro de Moya, on lusivaf through 
Senile to Cadiz, exhibited some of his pictures painted in the manner of '\andyl»e 
Munllo was so struck with the beauh and force of those compositions that he 
resolved to stud) for tlie future in the same school he availed himself of such 
instructions and aid as de Moja could give him, and finding these insufficient, 
xesoh ed to repair to Rome, the fountain head of art, and seek improi ement 
among the great masters He was now twenty nine j ears old , the exportation 
trade had given Inm bread mthoat nugmenliDg his fortune , he wa* too poor for 
an expensive journey, and his finends looked upon it as a wild undertaking and 
withheld their help Murillo was not of a nature to be daunted with common 
obstacles, he bought a quantity of canvas, diiided it into squares of vanoos 
sizes, and painted many httle pictures of dowers, miracles, angels ascendmg and 
descending and on the produce of these reached 3Iadnd on his way to ItaJy 
On his amval in the metropolis ho found Velasquez m a fair way of obtaining 
permanent fame as well as fortune, Munllo made him''elf known to bi8*dis 
tinguisbed brother, and informed bun of bis bistorj- and of bis plans , \ ehtsquez 
was struck with the talents and pleased with the enthusiasm of tlieyouug painter , 
be treated him with great kiadne«s— he did more, he persuaded him to seek are 
in nature, instead of looking for it m pictures, and, to enable bim to do this more 
cfibctiiaUj , obtained him full emplojroent in the Zscimal and the various palaces 
ofMadnd The colouring of lus new patron pleased him so well that he kept 
Ins works in his eye in man) of his compositions, and soon succeeded m satis 
fnng hjs countn-men that a punter nvalliog Velasquez and Vandyke in force 
of colour and freedom of Inndling had arisen among them He rennmed in 
Aladnd three ) cars , so much had fortune smiled on him that on rctumuig to 
Seville he had no longer to make Lis wav smootli bv manufactunng flower 
pieces, and so much had lus fame nscii that he was welcomed back to his native 
place, as one whose talents confined honour 

lie received immediate ciup1o)ment both from the clergy and people of 
Seville , for the former he painted the cloister of St rrancis, and so hajipil) ihd 
ho handle the history of the saint that lus coumr)-mcn, say his biographers, could 
not suppress tbciradminiljon and astonishmcnl IIis picture of the Death of 
St Clara, and one finer still, St James distributing Alms, earned his reputation 
hioh and spread It far, in these he showed himself worthy of being named with 
the first masters ofliis countr) Commissions now pound m from all quarters 
church aft< r church obtained attractions from his hand nor was he Jess sliJfiil 
in portrait delineation Uian in bistonc composition, wealth followed fame, and 
in a short while be acquired what was to him an independent forttme “Ills 
success however," sas » Pilkington, “ never led him to be careless of his rcpuia 
non , Jic gradualJr perfected his manner, hi pnng more bol Jness to Iiis pencil 
and wilhoiit abandoning lliat sweetness in lits colouruig which distinguished him 
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from all his rivals, increasiii{» its strength, and giving greater freedom to his 
touch ” 

He was invited to Cadiz, where he painted the grand altar of the Capuchins, 
and Ins more celebrated worh, the Marriage of St. Catherine. In one of those 
moments when a man of genius minds nothing sa^ e the subject which possesses 
his fancy, Murillo forgot that he was worhing on a lolly scaflbld, and fell and 
hurt himself so se^ erely that he continued a sufferer for years, till death relieved 
him in the month of April, 1C82. His works are numerous and of variousldnds; 
he was a painter of history, landscape, flowers, and occasionally portraits. He is 
altogether of Spanish growth ; he ne\er studied out of his native land, and his 
works bear mtness that he went to nature chiefly for all that has given him fame. 
“ This ori^nality of talent,” says one of his biographers, ‘‘ places him in the first 
rank among the painters of everj' school. He has neither the charming dignity 
of Ihiphael, the grandeur of Caracci, nor the grace of Correggio, hut as a faithful 
imitator of nature ho is second to none ; he is sometimes vulgar and incorrect, 
hufhe is ever true and natural, and the sweetness, brilliancy, freshness, and 
harmony of his colouring make us forget all his defects.” "We refrain at present 
from making remarks on the historic style of this eminent painter, inasmuch as 
we haie a noble, and little loiown, scriptural picture of lus in the hands of the 
engraver, lately consigned from Spain to W. W. Sharp, Esq. of Upper Berkeley 
street, Portman-squaro, which will afford us an opportunity of doing his genius 
justice. 

The picture to which these hasty remarks refer was presented to the National 
Gallery, by M M. Zacheiy, Esq.; it measures one foot ten inches high, by one 
fool four inches wide ; is supposed to be a portrait, and is painted with uncommon 
lightness of pencil. 



RICHARD II. RESIGNING THE CROWN TO 
BOLINGBROKE. 

ACT rv. — ScEtrs L 

BBOTIN. 

This scene, one of tie finest in Shal^peare’s histoncal dramas, is brouglit 
before us in this crowded composition, with greater regard to the external pomp 
and pageantry of such an occasion, than to the expression of the many passions 
at worl in the minds of the actors. It is indeed a grand and glittering display 
of costume, and highly picturesque in its general design and arrangement. 

The scene is laid in the noble hall of Westminster .—On the right is the proud 
figure of Bolinghrohe, attended by Nortbumberland and Percy, and a crowd of 
adherents; on the other, the “ plume^pluched Richard” is seen adioncisg to 
resign the crown; the Abbot of Westminster is behind; while in the lefi>hand 
comer Aumerle and the Bishop of Carlisle are lamenting the resignation they 
baie no power to prerent. The expression thrown into tho persons of the 
principal agents, BolmgbroLo and the King, though not equal to the subject, is 
not without merit. The struggle in the mind of the unhappy monarch is well 
expressed, as is also the dissimulation of Bolmgbrolc, as he affects to consider 
the resignation of Richard as Toluntary. 

"UoiiKO.— I Ihongbl yaa bad been wUbnj to resign 
K.Hicn — Mycrovm,IaiD, bat still my gnelsaro mine; 

Ton may my glones and mystnledepose. 

Dot not tuy gneis; still am I bio^ of those. 

Bolivo. — P art ofyonr careayon girejnewitb your crown.” 

The stem figure of Northumberland in complete armour, leaning on his battle- 
axe, as he presents, with unfeclotgly exultation, to tho fallen king tlie list of his 
crimes, contrasts well with the deep afilictiou manifested in the countenance and 
gestures of the high-minded and loyal Bishop of Carlisle. — But the principal 
merit of this composition is m the splendour of costuroo .md picturesque 
grouping ; — it may be said to be 

»ii • "Of oatward show 
Hbborato, of Inward less exact ( ” 

ft Rtjleofart, which though plca.smg to the genend eje, fails cquallj to satisfy 
the nquiritncnu of the professionftlcritic. 






JIES. SIDDONS AS THE TEAGIC MDSE. 


RM VOIDS 

Tins picture is ono of tlic best of those numerous compositions which unite the 
ilipnity of the histone style with the visible truth and indniduil accuracj of 
hnng lift In the production of such a work imagimtion must unite with skill 
in portraiture , a natural grace of form and fitness of expression ^re required in 
the person whom art has thu^ to raise into the rtgions of fancj , and no one 
ever united those qualities more happily than did Itlrs Siddons her majestic 
person and grandeur of soul may be hoped for again on the stage, or m painters’ 
studies, but cannot surely be cvpcctcd Of the same character os this noble 
picture is the Kemble as Uamlct, by Lawrence , we must not, howci cr, shut our 
eyes to the circumstance that the eminent sister and brother baling forms and 
looks of the heroic order, their painters had little more to do than make a fine 
transcript of what they saw before them Tlic success of the artist, therefore, 
depended mainly on the fine looks and dignified expression of his sitters, with 
a less noble countenance Xloynolds would not haic bad the like luck, half of 
the fame of the picture belongs of right to the actress , nor can it on that account 
eier have the high reputation it would liave enjoyed had it sprung wholly from 
fancy and been called simply the Tragn, Muse 

It is however m tins class of half imaginaiy and lialf portrait pictures that some 
of the finest worl s of the English school are to be found In this way Eomney 
produced liis Cassandras, Circes, and Mirandas, Lawrence too made history 
borrow looks from living life , but no one equalled Sir Joshua himself in 
managing and modifying the countenances of the young and the beautiful, so 
as to pass for Jlercurys, Pucks, Hebes, and I^Iuses, tragic or comic TIus 
circumstance of itself betokens a deficiency of poetic power among the painters 
of England, the truth is, that no artist of a seiy high order of imagination has 
yet been produced m our schools, they have too httlc of that almost divine 
faculty of sbapmg their pictures in air, and commanding the splendid Ti<!ions to 
abide till they invest them with form and colour We hare poetic landscapes of 
a high order, pictures of domestic life, equal or supenor to those of any other 
nation , portraits, particularly those by Reynolds, of great excellence, and works 
of the same rank as the Tragic Sluse worth a pnnee’s ransom , but we have few 
pictures of tlio high histone class worthy of the name , we have no Chaucers, 
Spensers, Sliakspcares, or Miltons tu art 
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MRS SIDDONS AS Tlir TIL^OIC MCSF 


Tlie Tngic Muse, srilh all its mcnt, must be regarded therefore as onl) a 
belter sort of portrait Banj scarcely hnoirs m what light to look upon it. 
“Sir Joshua’s portrait,” said he, “ofMrs Siddon^, is both for the ideal and the 
executiTc the finest picture of the kind perhaps m the world Indeed, it is 
something more than a portrait, md mav serve to give an ci-cellent idea 
of what an enthusiastic inmd is apt to conceive of tho^e pictures of confined 
histor) , for which Apelles was so celebrated by the ancient writers , but this 
picture of iirs Siddons, or the Tragic Muse, was painted not long smee, when 
much of lug attention had been turned to history ” It was of histone studies 
that Revnolds complained when he said Uiey cost him too much , his unagmaUon 
was not <50 readj m producing shapes and looks as the polite world , and a man 
who had many young countesses to pamt was not likely to put his fancy to the 
pain of calling np ideal forms TTc cannot help thinkmg that the pictnre would 
be improved by tbe omission of the dark attendants, who seem so readr with 
the dagger and the bowl Tlic look of the Tragic Muse is so mtcnselv — so 
loftily moumful, that the sentiment is rather cancatured than strengthened brthc 
presence of those mmistcrs "U e mav unagine that “ the Tragic Muse’ is reall> 
waited upon by two such despairing damsels, but we cannot exert the same 
stretch of fancy for Mrs Siddons, flesh and blood never keeps company with 
airy abstractions 

This noble picture was painted m the year 1784, the great actress was then m 
the prime of 3 outh and power , when it was finished Reynolds wrought his name 
m tlie border of the robe, suhdumg It down at ihe same time, so that it might 
seem at a distance a mere piece of ornamental embroidery He valued it, we are 
infurmed By Noithcotc, at a thousand guineas, yet sold it, accordmg to Ilazhtt, 
“for two or threehundred pounds, to a Mr Calonne” From the first proprietor, 
who was a large purchaser of Bnlish pictures, it passed to Mr Desenfans, then 
into the hands of Mr MUham Smith, Member of Parhament for hdorwich,and 
finally, found a resting place in Uie Grosvenor Gallery, at an expense of ^£1700 
It has been five times sold and always at an advanced pnee “ kVhile it was xn 
the possession of Mr Desenfans," says Hazhtt, " a copy was taken of it by a 
pupilof Sir Joshua’s, of the name of Store, which is now in the Dulwich Galleiy, 
and which we always took for an ongmal The size of the original is larger than 
the cop 3 Th'TC was a dead child painted at tbe bottom of it, which Sir Joshua 
afterwards disliked, and he had tbe canvas doubled upon the frame to hide it. It 
has been let out again, but we did not observe whether the child was there, we 
thmk It had better not be seen ** *Die cntic whom we have quoted was no 
great admirer of the works of nc 3 nolds, whom ho charged with want of iraagina 
tionandloftinessof sentiment, ncsaysnodungmpnusc of this tiuli noble work, 
and seems insensible to the bresdtli of s^lc and vigorous barmon 3 of the 
colouring 

When the admirtrs of Reynolds talk of h>s equality with Michael Angelo—” 
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nnd tliU has been done hj Nortlicotc, Lawrence, and oilicrs, the Tiagic SInso « 
one of the pictures wliitli they instance as an example. Tliat the crainent 
Knglishtinn hid singiilir breadth of stjle and great force of colouritig all m\ist 
acVnowkdgCjbut he wanted that strength of imaginationwldch lifts the illustrious 
norentino so high into the regions of pocliy. The conceptions of Ilejnolds arc 
almost cxclusircly allied to portnvilure, and when wo look on the noblest of his 
men and the lorclicsl of his women, wo neter regard them ns other than crcatm-cs 
of flesh and blood, with uhom wc may comerse and associate ; the creations of 
JHchacl Angelo are of another ortler; his inen and women seem to belong to 
abighcr race of beings than the prchcm inhabitants of tbo earth ; they hare the 
lineamciiLs of the gods, and looks which belong to Olympus. To all this North' 
cole TcsolutUy shut Ins eyes when he pronounced the ancitrtt masters “beasts" 
'compand to Sir Josluu} nor was Lawrence less than wilfully blind when he 
ranked him with the Angelos, ibc Correggios, and the Ilapliacls. The former in 
his admiration remhered his friend nod master, and the latter in extolling flic first 
President of the Academy for his jKJwcr in'portrait, supported his own dignity 
and productions. Postcrilj will make a large abatement in such oserstrained 
praise, and )ct leave Sir Joshua at the head of the British school of portrait 
painting. 

IVc hat e no desire to iotrer Ite^ noMs a* an artist; we Micro those rcmarl^ 
are more in accordance with the sentnnents of the country at largo than many 
artists bcliorc. IVifcssional men are apt to entertain opinions regarding tlin 
Itnportauco of their otrn pursuits ami tho collcctiTC talent of the brotherhood, in 
sshich tho world refuses to sharo ; nor was Sir Joshua himself free from the 
reproach of spreading delusions when ho said, “ I am now clearly of opinion that 
a relish for the higher excellences of art is an acquired taste, winch no mou ercr 
possessed without long cultiration, and great labour and attention.” To men of 
ordinary minds tins may apply, but not surely to those who have oiy imagination 
or sensibility. 



THE WATERING-PLACE 


OMlns finopcl^rc. prc^omcd b, J.„.l ramb»,o„sI, t« tlip J''""™*' 
cnl,c saj» “It ■> bca..t.rul a", I «tnl.rag,tl.o..gh all it tontama arc aovps .Innlmg, 
claldrcn iiHj lag. aa.l traea groiamg baai.lc a pool of water " Few of tlie pialiac 
of Gaaiaboimgh contain more lie had llic art wl.iel. fonneil noble scenes out of 
common tilings lie songlit no fame from Ins subject, bnl gave fame to » Jt” ™ 
none of tliose .lio desired to connect their names will, landscapes “ 

song and storp lie selected from nature rather than from historj ‘“f 
as Mited his pencil, and loved to tnomph over nido inatcnals and lift them 
into the region of poetry Wo shall now saj something of the lift, of this great 

’’"rnomas Gainsboroogh was horn at Siidhurj in the J ear 1707 his father, who 
died m good circnmstancos, was a clotluer, a dissenter, a personable man, and 01 
singular habits, for the peasants around averred that he earned about his person 
a brace of pistols and a dagger While pet nbop it was observed that the future 
nainter loved to wander along the vales and down the glades, and Imger nigh the 
old fantastic trees of Ins native SnObll. It was in these excursions that a 
loi e of art arose in his heart lie tool, the Icisuro whieli school liohdaps afforded, 
and with pencil and paper sought to depict the scenerp nroimd Of these cirlj 
shctchea none now exist, but their mentwas such as to astonish his father and 
excite wonder among the neighbours No fine clamp of trees, no piclurcsiiuo 
stream nor romantic glade— no cattle grasaag, nor floels reposmg, nor peasants 
nursiung their pastoral occupations— escaped his diligent pencil In truth the 
Lenes which first arose on Ins sight were those which e> er afterwards kept pos 
session of his fancy He saw the lolls and dales around him peopled with shep 
herds nnd their flocU, and hnsbandmeu with their teams, and wl cn ho grow up 
the pictures from which ho hoped for limte were transenpts of his native land, 
exalted by genius and embellished bj a« , . r . 

He had made some progress m the science of his profession when at fourteen 
he was despatched to London to study under a painter of more sbdl th^ rept 
tation— Havrnan "Ulth that witty and something dissolute person Gainsborough 
studied several years from whom he learned his force and his colounng no one 
has told us , the stjle of Ins master was deficient in iigouf. nor was much to bt 
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gimed from Gra^elot, to whom Edwards ascnbcs the honour of instructing him m 
the rudiments of his art His wiltj rcmarhs, his hvclr conversation, his good 
loohs, and lus midoubted genius obtained him many friends He seemed not at 
all ambitious to gam by' his pencil a comfortable livelihood and live undistiu 
guishcd in a country village were the limits of his wishes, and these seemed so 
casr of attainment that he returned to his father’s house, resolved to make the 
etpenment He had not perhajis considered npely how all this was to he 
achie\cd, for he continued to reside with his father for some time, and ga\e lum 
self up entirely to landscape painting 

Accident sometimes performs for man what he is slow in doing for him 
self t have not heard that Gainsborough had paid any addresses, further 
than with the pencil, to the ladies of Suffolk, when he happened to encounter a 
joiing woman in one of his solitary' walks, who made an instant impression on hrs 
heart It appears that as he was making a sketch of some fine spreading trees, 
with sheep clustered below and wood doves fitting above, he was aware of an 
addition to the natural beauty of the scene m the jierson of Margaret Burr, then 
in her sixteenth ) ear, and who with good looks inlientcd good sense, and wa* 
moreov tr said to be descended from the exiled pnnccs of the island The court 
ship of the susceptible is sometimes short soon after this mid wood meeting tbe^ 
were mamed, left Sudbury for Ipswicb, and on a small annuity whith his wife 
brought, the painter commenced a cnecr which conducted him to fame and inde 
pendciice 

Tliough landscape may bo colled the natural offspring of Gainsborough’s 
heart, he also excelled m portrait This sort of skill he found useful Tliose 
who could not admire a fine scene m which art and nature strove for mastery, 
were capable enough of adminng themselves, and employed the artist m a sort of 
manuficlurc, which has been earned to great perfection here One of those who 
chiefly admired lus own countenance vros TlnchnessL, governor of Landgiiard 
Tort — but then bolli llio painter and patron were eccentric sort of persons thev 
would do nothing in an ordinary way when the one was ready to sit the other 
was not prtpartd to paint, and when the pencil was wet and the palette in order 
the siltcr was not foitliconnng TIio gov enior succeeded at last iti offending the 
painter Gainsborough went to Bath in the year 1758, and rose into sndden re 
putation both forlandscapc and portrait, and for pictures which muted both Tlnther 
he was followed by Tlucknessc , nay, the latter had the vanity to persnatio himself 
that from Ins notice the fame of Gainsborough liad onsen, and assumed the airs 
of one m wliose train the rising genius of the land was to he /bund Pnde in 
poets or in painters is not accounted asm, and lu this the artist was not deficient 
ofTcndtel with a patronage which oppressed him, he escaped from beneath the 
“ Upas tree" and set up his easel in London 

Freed from the “ fash of fools,” thepamter soon vindicated his elaim to take 
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rani? Trith the highest spirits of the land. UU portraits, in the opinion of many, 
rivalled those of Rc^mold'i : and some of them indeed are rigorous in character 
and splendid in colour: he rras nothorrcier er^ual— he had his happier hours less 
frequcjitly than Sir Joshua, and ncrer enjoyed an) thing lihe ,his popularity. In 
landscape ho was without a risal ; not but tliat Wilson excelled him, as he ex- 
celled all others, in the sjdcndour of liis poetic scenes ; but pictures of the 
more imaginative hind were not then, aiij more than now, the favourites of tlie 
world: the delineations of Gainsborough required neither history nor fancy in the 
spectator: they appeared in the public sight as a sort of landscape portraiture in 
which the hills, aud trees, and streams, and the working population of the land 
were represented with beauty as well as tratli. 

Like some other artists of Ins daj he bad a disjmtc with the Rojal Academy, . 
and there was a coldness between lum and Reynolds which continued till Gains- 
borough was on his death-hed. To FuscH his success seems to have giveu much 
olTente, for in that painter’s edition of Pilkington an injurious character is given 
of his genius; with almost all others of his brethren he was on friendly terms; 
and indeed no one could well dislike lum; his ready wit, hU generosity and 
openness of heart won on the cold and the dilUcult. It was his practice to paint 
standing: he loved too to work at a distance from his canvas, and used pencils with 
shafts a couple ofells in length. He rose early, began painting between nine and 
ten o’clock, wrougbi diligently for four or five hours, and then gave up the rest of 
the day to domestic society and to music, of whicJi he was passionately fond, fie 
loved to make sketches during the evenings: when he could not pkase himself 
be threw the paper under the table ; when he satisfied bis fancy he jdaced the 
sketch in his portfoho, and if it pleased him, after in.-iDy days ho expanded it into 
a picture. Ilis reputation is on the nsc rather tban on tlie wane, a consolation to 
all painters who passionately feel the beauties of nature, and can delineate them 
in glowing colours He died Angnst 2, 1788, in tho sixty-first year of his age — 
Shendan and Reynolds accompanied lus body to the grave. 






THE TEDMPETEB 


GER.\ltD TERBCRQ 


This is a veiy pleasing picture tbe characters are well marked, and the story 
distinctly told It cannot miss to be felt lar and inde drowsy comniiinders 
are not peculiar to Holland, nor a lore of innocent drollery condned to its ladies 
The painter is something of a satirist ho has imagined a mihtary leader, become 
corpulent durmg the tnmquilhty of a long peace, taking his evemng indulgence 
without the fear of the enemj before him His fighting days seem to be over , 
Ills hod} IS equal to the filhng up of a trench or the closing of a breach, and how 
he will be able to get on horseback— for his spurs denote the equestrian— seems 
unimaginable, saie tlirougb the aid of a crane He has fallen asleep, his mass} 
arms ore folded hcanly over his ample bod} , his vng is a little awry, and tbe 
wine flask, which ma} be blamed for this, stands quite handy The lock of his 
pistol IS closely wrapt m a handkerchief, lest it should go off of its own accord 
tho plumed hat has fallen on the floor, while his immense spurs appear disposed 
to inv adc hts owm shms 

Into the presence of tlus militarj worthy a trumpeter comes ,wuh a letter, 
It cannot bo upon business of pressing cniergcnc} , from the qmet and amusing 
way taken to rouse the commander from his repose A httle cock nosed, jO} ous 
eyed damsel advances upon him, witli tho letter m one hand and a straw in the 
other, and IS just in the act of appl}iDg the latter to lus nose — such is the skill 
of the artist, that wc almost pause with the hope of seemg the huge slumbcrer 
arouse himself TIio trumpeter seems to enjo} the sport after his own wa} his 
hat is under hts arm as a mark of respect, lus id truincut is in liis hand to 
betoken lus vocation, while with his left he is scmtelnug his lead and vniihng, 
more in the t}cs than with the bps, for he IS not unaware that gravit} will best 
become him when bis leader awakes TJio nch loose dre**s of the }oung woman, 
and tbe nnbtar} splendour of tbe irumj cter, form i fine contrast nie skill of 
the ^ Vinter m portraiture his been employed wiscl} in this picture, we almost 
enr} Mr Vnis, the spintcil collector, the possession of a work of such talent, it 
measures about two feel inches square, a size larger than what is usual 
with the artist 

Hie nvino of the paintir, Gerard Tcrbnrg, holds no imihstingiushed j lace 
among t the artists of Holland, his pictures are nlwavs welcome to the market 



THE TRUMPETEE. 


0ER.1RD TCIUJUnO 


ins IS a \eiy pleasing picture the characters are well marked, and the story 
stmctl} told It cannot miss to bo ftlt lar and mdo drowsy commanders 
MO not peculiar to Holland, nor aloio of innocent droUcrj confined to its laches 
le painter is something of a satirist ho has imagined a military leader, become 
co^ulent during the tranquillity of a long peace, taking his evening indulgence 
lout the fear of the enemy before him His fighting days seem to be over, 
IS body 13 equal to tho fdling up of a trench or the closing of a breach, and how 
le wiU ho able to get on horseback — for his spurs denote the equestnan— seems 
unimaginablt, sav o through the aid of a crane Ho has fallen asleep , his massy 
arms are folded heavily over Ins ample body, Ins wig is a httlc awry, and the 

''me flask, which may bo blamed for this, stands quite handy Tlie lock of his 
pistol IS closely wrapt m a handkerchief, lest it should go off of its own accord 
' *0 plumed hat has fallen on tho floor, while his iinmcD»o spurs appear disposed 
to invade his own slims 


nto the presence of tlus railitaiy worthy o Irmnpeter couKs^vnth a lettei. 
It cannot he upon business of pressing emergency, from the quiet and amusing 
'^ay taken to rouse the commandci from his repose A little cock nosed, joy ous 
eyed damsel advances iqjon him, with tho letter in one hand and a straw in the 
other, and is just in the act of applying the latter to his nose — such is the skill 
of tho artist, that wc almost pause with the hope of seeing the huge slumberer 
arouse himself Tlic trumpeter seems to enjoy die sport aftei his own way lus 
‘atisuadtr his ann ns a mark of respect, his lustruincnt is m his hand to 
stolen his vocation, while with his left he is scratching his head and smiling, 


“ore m the eyes than with the bps, for he IS not luiaware that gravaty will best 
^<=oine him when lus leader awakes Tho nch loose dress of the young woman, 
“id the military splendour of the tnirapttcr, form a fine contrast Tlie sloll of 
‘“0 painter in portraiture has been employed wisely m this picture, wc almost 

"Mr \nis, the spirited collector, the possession of a work of such talent, it 
“oasiires about two feet six inches square, a size laiger tliau what is usual 
the artist 


name of the painter, Gerard Terburg, liolds no undistinguished place 
“noDgst the artists of Holland, his pictures arc always welcome to the marked 



MEETING BETWEEN THE TWO SONS OF EDWAEH IV. 


‘ hORTHCOTE, B- A. 

We have here another picture bj the painter of the “ aiurder of the Princes, 
which if inferior to that mastcipiece, as we maj term it, of Northcote, m 
grandeur of composition, and effect of light and shade, yet tUsplays a considerable 
portion of sUU. To saj truth, crowded subjects, in which variety of character 
and expression is required, are not so well adapted to the genius of this painter, 
as others in wHch all the interest is concentrated upon two or three figures. In 
the exhibidon of the graceful he is almost deficient — few indeed of his works are 
excepdons in this respect— He excels in single heads, in which strong expres- 
Bton is required, but cannot Kfep up any interest in the arrangement of the 
accessary figures — they arc generally mere blocks. 

The general coraposidon of thb scene firom Richard III. is pictoresque and 
stnldng: the figure of Hastings is fine and manly~the group of the two princes 
^cry pleasing, with the impressive person of Cardinal Bourchier in the back* 
ground. But the chief skill of the painter is shown in the delineation of the wily 
Duke of Glonstcr. Hie ample intellectual head — fertile in all the resources of 
crooked and unscrupulous policy — the deep cunning working in his eye — the 
plausibility of manner, arc all eicccdmgly well impersonated Tlie coming 
tragedy seems wnltcn in that look of ominous deceit. . 

Gto — 3Iy gniciou* lord, willt plniso yon pa*» along? 

Mrsclf, ftnd tny good conaia Baclungbazn, 

W ill to yonr jnolhor s to entreat of her 
To meet yon at the Tower, and welcome yon 

Yens.— will yon go nnto the Tower, my Lord ? 

PxiiccE — >Iy Lofd rrotector needa will haro It to. 

Yoan. — I thnUBOt aleepinqoietnt the Tower. 

Gto.— WTpy, »ir, wlat ihonM yon fear ? 

Yoaa. — iUrrj, my nscIeCtwenee’ aiigry g!io«t j 
Jtr grnndam told me, he wo* murdered there 
Paiacc — I foor BO nncleedead 
OtM NorBonethat lirc^Ibope. 

rai«cc.*>‘And if they Ihepe, I need sot fmr. 

Hut come, my Lord, aBd,.wUh • bnTy heart, 

Tlmiking on them, go I nnto tlw Tower. 



MEETING BETWEEN THE TWO SONS OF EDWAED- IF. 


^ORTHCOTE, n. K 

We have here another picture by the painter of the *' ilurder of the Pnnce<!, 
which if mfenor to that masterpiece, as we mav tenn it, of Northcotc, in 
grandeur of compositton, and effect of Lghtand shade, yet displays a considerable 
portion of To say troth, crowded subjects, in which vane^ of character 

and expression is required, arc not so well adapted to the genius of this painter, 
as others- m which all ihi, interest is concentrated upon two or three hgures. In 
the exhibition of the graceful he is almost deficient—few indeed of his works are 
exceptions in this respect — He excels m single heads, m which strong expres* 
Bton w required, but cannot vp any interest in the arrangement of the 

accessary figures — they are generally mere blocls 

The general composition of this scene from Hichard ITT is picturesque and 
striking the figure of Hastings is fine and manlr — the group of the two prmces 
1 cry pleasmg, with the impressue person of Cardinal Bourchier m the back- 
ground But the chief skill of the painter is shown in the delineation of the wily 
Puke of Glouster Tlio ample intellectual liead — fertOc in all the resources of 
crooked and unscrupulous pohey — the deep cunning working in his eye — the 
plansibihly of manner, arc all exccedmgly well impersonated. Tlie coming 
tragedy seems wnltcn m that look of ominous deceit . 

Gto — 3Iy pwoo* l«rd,'»iU 1 plraseyoapatssJoo^? 

Mrsclf, and my g'ood cousm HuckiogbAsi, 
lU t« year mother * lo entreat of her 
To meet you at Iho Tower,aad welcome you 

Tout — AVbat, wdl you go tinto the Tower, my Lord t 
Pairtca —Sly Lord rrotertoe needs will have It ao 
^oas. — I shall not deep In qu et at the Tower 

Gio. tVby, air, what •bouldyouf^f 

\c%x. — Marry, my node Clarence ao^gliostt 
3f V r-Tundam told me, be was murdered there 
Fames — 1 fear no unelee dead 
Q LO — or none that live I hope. 

Tame* —And If they hve^ 1 hope, I need not fear 
But come, my Lord, and, with a hcavj heart. 

Thinking on them go I uuto Iho Tower 




TOBIT AND THE ANGEL 


BOMEMCniNO 


This picture tells its storj in a clear and elegant waj The youthful Tobit kneels 
at the bnnk of a nrer, and seizing the flshinthbotli bands looks up to the angel, 
who appears to be instructing hira wbat tff do witb it The landscape is as beau- 
tiful as the figures , a deny freshness seems shed oi cr stream and tree and tower , 
“ and though,”- says Ottley, e\ cry part is delicately finished, such is the freedom 
of the penciUmgj that the whole seems the work only of a few hours,” The picture 
IS painted on copper, is seventeen inches high, by thirteen inches wide, and for- 
merly belonged to the Colonna Palace It is now in the National Gallery, to 
which It was bequeathed by tlit Iter William Holwell Carfr 

Domcmcbino, of the family of the Zampien, was bom at Bologna m the year 
ISSl , he studied some time under Dents Cali-ort, and making less progress 
than bis talents promised, was remored to the studio of the Carracci, and con- 
tinued there for a number of years, slowly and visibly improving, both m concep- 
tion and drawing Ho was thoughtful and studious-— slow of speech and not 
quick of hand — ^his more volatile companions interpreted these into signs of 
natural dullness, and many were the caricatures which he had to pardon, and the 
jokes he had to endure at their hands Regarding all such matters aa.tnfling, he 
endeavoured by incessant study and labour to gain the masteiyof his art, be was 
secretly encouraged by Annibal Canacci, who obsen ed from the first the fine 
genius winch to his more piercing eyes lay bnght under a surface which con 
cealed it from other® Some one remarked to Anmbal that liis pupil Do- 
memchino promised to be anything but a great painter, Give him tune," said 
Carracci, “ and lie will bo an honour to us all " His great master saw that his 
ideas were judicious and that his soul wa» touched with whatever was beautiful 
and sublime — and prophesied accordingly. 

Yet cntics have not been wanting who, after admitting the good sense, relTec- 
tion, and science in. the pictures of Domcnichino, refused to consider them as 
efforts of genius It is true that wc bare pictures in pubhc collections, and 
painters who have been honoured by academies, in neither of which true genius 
can be detected Men may acquire the science of the profession, and become 
skilful in the art of manufactunng handsome limbs and elegant bodies and lieads, 
made m conformity to rule, and may also be able to anile them together, but 
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witbotU genius tlicy cannot endow them wiU> passion or with feeling j they can at 
most hut give a sort of con> ulsi< o animation, sucIj as galvanism communicates to 
a dead bod/. To artists of that tUuap X>omcnichino did not hvlong; be infused 
meaning and soul into all LU works; bh quiet grandeur has been mistaken for 
coldness, and bisncll-ammgcd and barmonious groups have been numbered iridi 
things mecbanica]. Lajiai speaks of him niih a sort of frosty ciiibt/ compared to 
his raptures about other of bis brethren. ** lie became celebrated," sa^'s the 
Abb6, “ for his design ; was empJoje<l chit/lj in friercs for chambers, in archi- 
tecture and landscape in fresco, sometimes in conjunction with Dentoni and 
Colonna, — sotnetimes aloiit*. He was also a iinlshed artist of pictures for private 
rooms, occasionally c'diibiting' there copious histones, as in that we read of in 
the full and well <lmwn-u[» catalogue of the Sig. Canon nancllc’s jiicturcs at 
Chioggia. It presents us widi the cnlranceoftbePontiffioto the city of Dologna. 
It is not surprising that he should be ocknowledgud and esteemed et en in the 
Venetian tcrritoric^s, baring been the preceptor of ruroiani, and master of Pier- 
antonto Cersa, who painted a good deal for the Paduan State.” The fame of the 
ptuntcr for a loftiness of expression, sometimes reaching the sublime, seems well 
established in the world, aud cannot well be shaken by the cat iU of tlm fastidious 
and the critical. 

Domemchino united high qualities in his compositions; he oxetUed in land- 
scape os well as in histoncal painting, and lo\cd to blend the classic elegance of 
liis groups with the simple loveliness of nature. Ills trees, vales, streams, moun- 
tmn«, and skies, covered with sunny clouds, are blended into one grand hartoony. 

It is nevertheless (rue ofeome of liis compositions, that they have an architectural 
or bloodless sort of look, and seem to have been painted as compositions to fill 
vp a certain space, as ne see statues oo a huUdlog, which express nockiag and 
are only figures. Heynolds described Domcnicliino’s picture of Susanna and 
the Elders in these depreciating words; **Sheis sitting at a fountain, the tiro 
elders are behind a balustrade ; her bead is fine, as are those of the old men, but 
it is upon the wliolc a barren composition, ^ere is as much expre«sion in the 
Susanna as perhaps can be given, piesevcring at the same tune beauty; but the 
colouris jnclmable to chalk; she is awkwardly placed by herself in the corner of 
the picture, which appears too large for the subject; the canvass not being suf- 
ficiently filled.” 

This great painter loved music, coveted solitude, was of a mdd temper, and of 
a courteous deportment. 13 b merit drew down envy; he was insulted and per- 
secuted by his brethren, and died in 1041, not without suspicion of poison. 





LEAVING THE MILL. 


LOUTHRRBOnHO. 

This picture, belonging to the collection of John Slater, Esq , is one of the best 
landscapes vre have seen from the pencil ofLoutherbourg. He was a great master 
in his way: no one knew better how to make the little that nature had done for 
him go far ; his skill in theatrical scenery enabled him to single out readily all 
the ghtteiing materials of the picturesque, and his academic experieuce aided him 
in arranging them on his canvas in a striking and imposing manner. His eye was 
lamiliai trith foreign nature, and over-sea art, and something of another land 
mingles in all his productions; yet ono or two of tlie leading features of our Island 
landscape may be traced in the work before us : a picture resembling it in some 
degree is at present in the Hoyal Collection, where it is called a Castle in Wales. 
^e>orthcles3 we areinclmed to regard H as a composition: nature seldom crowds 
80 many interesting matters into such small compass : Loutberbourg was intimate 
with all the resources and common-places of art, and knew how to blend them 
together and work them up with effect. Here we have a ruined castle to recall 
past times, with architecture indicating the Gothic race who raised it : a mill 
formed among the mined defences, with its machinery turned by the stream which ^ 
once filled the fosse, to show that peace and industry have triumphed ; while 
shmhs and trees, like the vines in the versified conceit of Addison, 

** Anxious to conceal great Dourbon’s enmes,” 

cover with their tluck foliage those rents in tlie shattered fortress which jarred 
with the general harmony of the composition. Cattle are drinking or cooling 
their hoofs in a little pond of quiet water ; rustics are removing their well-filled 
sacks from the mill, while a female mendicant with Ker child lingers on the road, 
feeling tho iragrance,peihaps,of thewarm new-ground meal, or sensible, like most 
of the wandering race, of the beauty of the scene around. 

Philip James de Loutlierbourg was bom at Strasburgh in the year 1740 ; hb 
lather, principal painter to the Prince Hanau Darmstadt, had studied with suc- 
cess under Largillicro ; but though an artist himself, he had no desire to see bb 
son embrace hb precarious profession, and destined lum for the engineer depart- 
ment of the army, while hb wife, a devout and earnest Lutheran, wbhed to have 
him trained up for the minbtr)' of the church. As a liberal education was 
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and the painter attributed, and with justice, some of the praise showered upon 
Ganich, when ho triumphed on the scene, to^the charms of his own pictorial com- 
positions and the fascination of his colours. 

The approbation of the pit and galleries was not lost on the Royal Academy ; 
in the year 1782 Loutherbourg was admitted a member, and became in rotation a 
visitor and one of the council. His success at the theatre emboldened liim to 
try the effect of a series of moTing pictures, in which he sought to imito the 
machinist and tlie painter, by giving motion as well as form : that nothmg might 
be wanting to allure and detain public attention, he added music to the represen- 
tation, and called his entertainment “ Eidophusihon” or an imitation of nature. 
.\t first the town wondered what all this might be, painting, music, and an unpro- 
nounceable name bronght crowds for a space; hut a strange fish, which the 
ingenuity of a sailor, tortured into something UlvC a mermaid, made its appearance, 
and the EidophusiLon was neglected and forgotten. Loutherbourg after this ex- 
hibition, which brought money, notwithstanding its brief fame, painted the Review 
of IVarley Camp, which foimd a place in the Royal Collection ; the Victory of 
Earl Howe, and the Siege of Valenciennes. He died at his residence m Chis- 
wick in the year 1812. 

His genius as a painter was not of aliigh order* bis eifcellence lay in landscape; 
his scenery was sometimes beautiful, but be delighted in violent contrasts and in 
glaring cQlonva. HU pictures belong to the pictnvesqne school; ho was skilful 
m composition, he knew where to plant a tree, pour a cascade, drop his cattle, 
scatter his shepherds, and raise a ruined tower or a crumbling temple. In short, 
he was one of those artists produced by the cherishing heat of academies rather 
than by nature’s genial warmth; he stood high in his day, but every jeans taking 
something fiora his fame; such must be the fate of all in whom art is stronger 
than nature. 



THE MURDER OF THE YOUNG DUKE OF RUTLAND. 


^OIr^^coTE. 


■\Ve have already, in the course of this eoUeciion, presented our sabscribers with 
several of the compositions of Northcotc, the finest of which was the “ Murder 
of the Children in the Tower." His powerfiil pencil seems to be at home in 
scenes ofterrible interest, in the merciless deeds which sprang fiom the fierce 
animosifies and straggles of that period of civil convulsion, the wars of the Red 
and Wlute Roses. In the battle near Sandal Castle in Yorkshire, theyoungEarl 
ofRntland, son of the Duke ofYork,i3 orertaXen with his tutor bj* Lord Chfford 
and his soldiery. Revenge for his Cither’s death urges this nobleman to mnrder 
the innocent child. 

ItcT.— 'Ah t whither ahijl I tj to *$<spe their haads 1 
Ah, tator, look where hloodjCliflbn) conea I 
Enttr Cterroao oa<t Sotsini. 

Cx.ir. — Chaplaia, swa/ 1 th^ pneslhood saves th^ life 
As for the brat of this accursed Dolce 
'Whose father slew father, he shall die. 

Tdt.— A nd I, ni^ lord, will bear him companj. 

Ctrr — Soldiers, *wsy with him 

Tttt. — A h, CliSbrd, morder not this taaocent child, 

Xjest thoa be hated both of God and man. 

[Erti,f'7rttd Ijr SotDtS*!. 

Cur.— How DOW I IS he dead already ? or u it fear 
That makes him dose his eyes ? — PQ open them. 

Bdv. So looks the peDt*oplioo o'er the wretch 
That toembles midv his devwnnng paw 
And BO he walks, insulting o’er his prey , 

And 80 he comes, to rend his limbs asunder. 

Ah 1 genUe Clifford, kHl me with thy sword. 

And not with such a crad Ihreatenii^Iook. 

Sweet Clifford, let me speak before 1 die , — 

I am too mean a subject for thy wrath , 

Be thoo rercDged on men, and let me live. 

Cttr^—Tn vam thou speak'st, poor boy : my father’s blood 
TT-iv stopp'd the pasmge where Uiy words should enter. 

The painter has given a pamfifi interest to his exhibition of this scene of 
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rutWess cruelty. The poor cVild, in flic midst of his fell pursuers, surrounded 
with stem stechclad warriors, whose souls were incapable of pity as their aspect 
was rude and threatening, is pourtrayed in a very touching manner j the earnest 
honor-stmck expression of the tutor, pleading for his life, and seizing the 
avenging blade of the murderer is also very fine. The figure of Clifford, 

“ whose DDStflDched thirst 
'York osd yoimg Ttutland ceold sot satisfy,” 

is the very personation of a fierce Baron of this stormy period of our annals. 
The expression of his countenance is horrible and almost fiend-Iihe, the very 
spirit of revenge seems to hurry him into blood. The composition of the fierce 
solcUery tearing away the tutor, and the air of turhnlence and honor j^ven to 
the whole picture, are in a stjle of rude grandeur well suited to the scene. 



GASPAR GEVARTIUS 


Anthovt % a>di'ke was bora at Aatweip, 23nd Marcli, 15£)9, bis Sitbcr was a 
merchant, some say a worher in stained glass, and his mother exceUed in flower 
painting and embroidery He studied with \ an Colcn, and was admitted to the 
gaHeiy ofEubens, whose jealousy he is idly said to hare excited by the elegance 
of his outlines and the harmony of his hght and shade He left his nabre place 
in his twenty first year, and on a horse of his great master's giTing, departed for 
Rome He fell m lore, it seems, by the way, and sctlmg up his easel at Brussels, 
painted his mistress, and at her request made an altar piece for a church , and 
then, but not without a ftiendly remonstrance Irom Eubens, conunntd his journey 
In Home he astonished the artists, of e\ en those palmy days for painters, by the 
magnificence of his mode of linog, and at Veuicc he raised the wonder of the 
brethren by his shill in itmtaUng,and that with no semle hand, the hitherto match 
less colouring of Titian His fame reached Charles the First, almost the onlj 
Enbsh King that has shown a true taste for art, who persuaded him to settle m 
London, where he painted the chief men of his day, receired the honour of 
bnighthood, and obtained to wife Maiy Bothren grand-daughter of the unfor 
tunatc Earl of Gowne, and one of the maids of honour to the queen By this 
lady, whose portrait he has left us, he had one child, a daughter, whose descend 
ant was Stepney, called hy the courtesy of cnticisni, a poet \ andyke died m 
the forty second year of his age, and was buned ui Old St. Eaul s 

Three arbsts of difiercnt countnes stand undisputed masters in portrait paint 
mg Titian for force of colounng, \ andyke for elegance, and Reynolds for free 
dom, are as yet without nrals If ^ andyke is surpassed by the "N enetian in light 
and shade, and by tbe Englishman m natural ease, he excels them botli m heroic 
elegance and dignity of soul It is true that I\aIpoIe charges him with im&uif 
fidnnss of fancy^ Fu<eUi with mutating and HazUtt^ a better authonty in 

painting than m poetiy, accuses him of ** a somewhat cflcminate cast of colour 
and expression,” and with “ wearing an air of faded gentility ” I behere the 
opinion of the world differs from the senbment of the first and last of these cntics 
Occasionally indeed a deficiency in natuinl vigour may be observed , nor has be 
always contnved to conceal the labour which hu compositions cost lum a want 
too of unconscious loveliness and grace may be urged as a defect in many of his 
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fcmalo Iieads. But all tins is nolliing compared with the manly elegance and the 
heroic dignity of his best worhs ; in tliis he has surpassed all other artists, he has 
no riolcnt attitudes nor postures which require explanation ; ho is all energy and 
molion, but then it is less the cnci^ of body than of mind; and when it is his 
pleasure to put his sitter in a somewhat startling position, ho brings his work back 
to nature and beauty, by the wondrous freedom of his pencil, and the command 
which he has o\cr all the movements of the human frame. 

It is said by Drj-den that Shakspeare ncr cr ventured but once to paint a true 
gentleman ; Vand} kc could delineate nothing else ; his Dutch artists and Burgo- 
masters look equal to the founding of academies and the establishment of empires; 
and the splendid file of nobles and warriors whom ho painted during the days of 
Charles the Hrst, seem to have been extinguisbed in the great chil war, for our 
painters can seldom find such heads to limn in these later dajs. There are some 
ti^o hmidrcd and odd portraits in this country from the pencil of Vandyke: it 
would be well to select the finest of these, and exhibit them along with a hundred 
or so of the best works of BejTtolds, for the use and admonition of some of the 
facc-painters of our own day, whose likenesses are Ircqnently tame both in posture 
and expression. The true way to estimate the great merit of Vandyke is to take 
up Clarendon, and while wo road the historian’s characters of the chiefs of his 
lime, compare them %Tith the heads of the painter; there is a singular resemblance 
beriveen them, which shows that the artist bad something more than outward shape 
in his mind when he painted portraits. Thcheads of ICing Charles, Laud, ViUiers, 
Strafford, Newcastle, Pembroke, Percy, Hay, Coltington, Riclimond, Arundel, 
Derby, Goring, Rupert, Jlaurice, Digby, Hamilton, Montrose, Palkland, Lindsay, 
Warwick, and others, will be found to correspond m no small degree with the 
notions awakened by Clarendon, in his all but In mg descriptions. 

Tliough wc have written Gevartius at the Lead of this brief notice of the artist 
and his productions, we must not conceal from our readers that the portrait has 
other names. It is not the least amusing part of the history of this work to Icam 
that Caspar Ge^artius, or Gevaerts, is as little likely to be the true name as that 
of Vandcr-Giest, though the antiquarians of Antwerp assert the one, and Dallaway, 
iu Major’s splendid edition of Walpole, contends learnedly for the other. Tliis 
n ish to find a name shows how much the worid expects one in a portrait, and the 
readiness with which names have been found, warn us to put little faith m all that 
arc doubtful. It is much to the honour of the painter that a portrait under the 
disgrace of an alias, continues to rank with the finest of his productions. It 
is painted on wood, and was originally little more than the head with some 
indications of the shoulders ; additions, we know not by what hand, have been 
made, and the bust part is completely cloaked up, not so much in strict keeping 
with the head as to make it correspond with the character of “ learned civilian 
and town-clerk of Antwerp,” which the foreign authorities contend for. Hazlitt 
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says, “ it is not tho best specimen of the punter; it has,” he observes, “too many 
streams of blood colour, too many marks of the pencil to convey an etact idea of 
Vandyke’s characteristic cxccUcnee; his most striking portnuts are those which 
just look like a gentleman or lady seen in a looking-glass — and neither more nor 
less.” This is ho unfair account of this Ane portrait ; hot the critic has not been 
so correct in his general estimate of the works of ^^andyke. Ottley dissents 
from his brother critic; "tho picture before us,” says he, “is painted in Vandyke’s 
most studied and Anished manner; tlie face being admirably drawn and full of 
character; the eyes having all the liquid lustre of reahty, and the carnations pos- 
sessing the softness, the transparency, and the animated glow of nature itself.” 
It was the aim of that great master to paint more tlian what he saw — to represent 
the quahtiea of mind ; moreover he considered it necessary to tamper with living 
forms; he looked on tliem with a scientlAc eye ; he lessened without hurting the 
character of a large moutli or nose ; ho refused to perpetuate what he considered 
the excesses of nature, and sought to preserve individual likeness, while he 
brought It closer to the rules of science. Had the heads of Vandyke been con- 
fronted with the bring originals the compasses of mechanical criticism might 
have shown them incorrect as to exact quanU^, while true judgment would hate 
felt the truth and force of the mental expression. JUany artiscs wil) consider 
these remarks as flat heresy ; they ore true nevertheless ; and the Ancst heads 
in modem painting and sculpture arc executed >on these principles. The 
Genirtius was sold by auction in 179C, for two hundred and thir^ guineas; was 
purchased two years afterwards at the sale of Bryan's coUection for three hun- 
dred and fort} guineas, and finally came into Angerstem’s keeping for fire 
hundred guineas. It is now at rest in the Narional Gallery, 
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J\\ STFEN 


“Jan Steen," says Re^Tiolds, “has a strong manly style of puntmg, which might 
become CTcn the design of Raphael, and ho has shon n the greatest shill m com 
position and management of light and shadow, as well as great truth in the 
expression and character of his figures” Eiery nord of this equally bnef and 
happy description is realized in the picture of “ Tlie Mountebank " The scene 
IS laid m a country village,* which seems to requuelhe repairing hand of the mason, 
as much as its old and time w om inhabitants need the sloU of the “ Medicmer 
"War as well as j ears seems to h ive been dealing with both, and left risible traces 
behind, lugh a sliaticred tower and contiguous to several rustic dwelhngs tin- 
Aledical Mountebank has pitched his tent, mounted his stage, and aided b> a 
Merry Andrew, lyhpse face } iclds more mirth than bis fiddle nclds of music, and 
a demure and solemn associate to counttmnee his pretensions, he stands, phial m 
hand, lectunng the gathered and still gathenng people The whole scene is fidl 
of character and life , such lanety of human emotion can only be found m the 
pictures of Hogarth, and without doubt our great dramatic pointer had Jan Steen 
m his mmd when ho conceived one or two of his compositions Butler mu'it 
hare been musmg too on something similar, when he drew the memorable con 
elusion, 

“ Sorely tlie pleasure is as gr^t 
Id tieiDg cheated as to cheat 

Here we have people gray with tune pantmg to have their youth restored, the 
lame have crawled or hobbled fortli with the hope of bemg sent home slcippmg 
and leapmg , while one worth) old dame is hurrymg wiUi her half dead husband 
m a wheelbarrow, that he may have tlie benefit of that blessed tincture whic i 
restores vigour to man, as the sap of spring restores beauty to the trees of t e 
garden The motley audience fuB of hope, the bald see m fancy the waving 
of luxnant lochs, the pale- and the withered anticipate bloom and beauty , the frail 
and cnppled have i isions of health and strength, and all seem to be looking for a 
change, save a plump and ruddy maid, who, with bare arms, bare neck, and bare 
feet, ventures among the group, withherptlcher on her head, and pauses that an old 
man leaning over his staff may steal a look, at her of mingled aflecUon and enrv 
Perhaps the only melanchol) personage present is a half started monkej on the 
toL n ^ 
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beholder.” Rojuolds helps us, in his own brief wny, to the character of another of 
tills painter's cotnpositions. “ Cabinet of M. Gart, Atnstordani. Driniing and 
Gaming by Jan Steen, a large composition of about twenty figures, well drawn and 
colourcd;onc of the women, who has thrown her leg otcr a bag-pipe playcr,l.as 
a great degree of beauty.” The free and indecorous expression of some of his 
pictures cannot bo better intimated than in the words of the president 
.Tlic worls of Jan Steen brought moderate priccswlnlo he hied, at ins death in 
1689, they rose in tlie marhet at once. Tliey are far from mimerons ; he painted 
oniy when he desired to raise money, and sold only to supply Immediate demands 
He was not a regular manufactiircr, who wronght olTa certam number of yards of 
coloured canvas per weeh ; he painted by fits and starts, and as he generally took 
to the easel only when the spirit commanded, he was'enabled to give a force and 
character to his compositions, not common amongst his hretliren. t as een 
urged as a fatUt in his pictures, that as 'some of his figttres are ill-drawn, he 
was consequently less skilftd in the human form than became such a master. 
Part of the original htimonr of the conception seems to reside in the odd shapes 
and eueor looks of the principal eharaetersi bestow scientific beauty on their 
bodies and the droUoiy is abated; a handsome figure trying to enact Apollo i 
not so laughable as one with bow-lcgs and a hunchback putting on the got . 

Jan Steen stands third in Reynold's list of eminent Dutch painters , he places 
only Rembrandt and Teiders before Urn; the colouring of the latter is unequalled, 
while in ibree Rembrant is more than a match for any artist of that schoo . ur 
own Wilkie has sometimes boon compared with Jon Steen, but the companson is 
not happy; they have both exercised their talents on humble 
handled them with slugulor force — there the resemblance en s. e 
a moral dignity and a quiet pathos amid Wlkte's hi.monr, wh.eh remmds us 
much of the poetry of Bums ; Jan Steen, on the other hand, seemed satisfied oath 
a vivid-presentauon of life ; to raise a laugh and obtam a purchaser seemed Ins 
chief object, and this he never failed to accomplish. Hts pictures arc r 
England. 
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exmrflT of the poll^. right over the noge: lie motmleheei hes mcorled the 
nhial coitsMug Us U«s^ '’ririrj the eSnra seems to here reacled peg, and 
L areied-np bact end the pnciered-op 6ce indmate tint the 
not fiagrant. The pictme is in the Teix inleiesong colleOion of Chrfes Hensch, 

Eso, of Bedford Sqeare, and is of the cabinet sizei 

Steen -as bom at Eerden. in the 1636. A taste for atl 
wl -ben n chnd- he drew rrilh so mneh sHl that his iather, -ho designed h™ 
a1m.^™;ed Urn nnder NichoUs KnnTer, -rth -horn he ^e 

• nf naintm- bat he conrpleted his evocation m tie studio of John Van 
-.h^h^ iinehter he feD in lore, and married -hen he -as some t-enlj 
^^Worlo “ 1 ^ 0=0 of bis penen -as so niffing diat his father esm- 
yearn dd or so. ^ „ Delft ; bat the dafty sight of hqnor, and the pracoee 

hhshed it, -ere toomnch for his resolation-he gave -ay to m- 

of promts = ^^Cjled. HU second choice of a badness -as 

temperan^a^ fir^Te opeflid a tarem. bat be dranl as stoatly as brs c=s- 
no -iser than ^ meqaal to the naintcnanee of his hoasc- 

tomeis dd, “<1 d p™ eapntssed both soiro- and anger -ith him on 

of thl?e tojaiions hahits of inddgence, and some of them ^ to think 

that for a tim ^^-arinened, -hile keeping the bre-cjy and the urctn, to 
1°. “ r“pSn Ld colom, and pain, some of hU 

'STpUt^^He -et Wished d, mc^. -d hemking himself to de peneft 

obtained be hfe alimnd him, and hfe a mie genln.. 

He songht fe hm bj « droneriea >ad mem- 

feand dem m jj-o^ofieqaented timand-eddmgsaadnrpIiagb^U, 

nenu and of knowledge hea he saw a hide of 

and never letaraed-ithoal . ^ » Few painters," says Ihlkington, 

-hat he -anted hU ^ ja^ Steen, or eqnallcd him in de 

-have animated their fi„ ^ sometimes be eennaablc, baths 

snengd. of ieoms -vD dUp-sed, and Us ebaraeters .«ro.* 

design«as Ee»”f P' eaw.and ftee ; and his eolonring appears aleaf* b"'f 

marked! Us t°»'b« bob., ' ’ ^ Jloaatcbaak. attended by a 

and natnral. A capital ooaS^ees mn -onderfaBr smUngi M of 

nnmber of specUtors, m ^ nnnarkahle pieces represented a-cdding. 

liamour and vanety. ‘ ° ^ the biidesrooio, and a notair. 

i. consisted of the parents, earressr™ m die 

„„ in .be eompodno, in attendmg to dre -orf.-h. J 

old a. -en aa dre .voang. in a violent 

he has m-vrte down; de .earn Ihe ^.bjee. of J-d" 

aarUfted -id. dre '“■ob. *1.0^ face -as drs.mgm.l ^ hv so 

piemre -aa the frmvral of a Qr^ ■ f^aarres r« to eae.m mrrd. m dre 

rmrng. a. droB, and «. brmronm. a eas 
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beholder ’ Reynolds helps us, in his oim bncf waj , to the character of another of 
llus painter’s compositions “ Cabinet of M Gart, Amsterdam Drinking and 
Gaming bj Jan Steen, a large composition of about ttrenti figures, well dranm and 
coloured , ono of the women, who has tlirown her leg oi or a bag pipe player, has 
a great degree of bcautj ” The free and indecorous expression of some of his 
pictures cannot be better intimated than in the words of the president 

Tlie works of Jan Steen brought moderate pnees while he In ed, at Ins death ni 


1689, they rose m the market at once Tlicj are far from numerous , lie painted 
only when he desired to raise monej , and sold onl^ to supply immediate demands 
Ho was not a regular manufacturer, who wrought off a certain number of j ards of 
coloured cans as per week , be painted by fits and starts, and as he generally took 
to the easel only when the spirit commanded, lie was* enabled to give a force and 
character to his compositions, not common amongst his brethren It has been 
urged as a fault in his pictures, that as some of his figures are ill drawn, he 
was consequently kss skilful in the human form than became such n master 
Part of the original humour of the conception seems to reside in the odd shapes 


and queer looks of the principal characters bestow scientific beauty on their 
bodies and Ibo drollery is abated, a handsome figure trying to enact Apollo is 
not 60 laughable as one with bow legs and a hunchback putting on the god 
Jan Steen stands third in Reynold s list of emment Dutcli painters , he places 
onh Rembrandt and Teuicrs before lum, the colouring of the latter is unequalled, 
while inibrce Rembrant is more than a match for any artist of that school Our 
own ’STilk'ic has sometimes been compared with Jan Steen, but the eompanson is 
not happy, they hare both exercised their talents on humblo the^s, and 
handled them with singular force — there the resemblance ends There is 
a moral dignity and a quiet pathos amid Wlkics humour, which reimnds us 
much of the poetry of Bums , Jan Steen, on the other hand, seemed satisfied w.th 
a nnd presentation of life, to raise a laugh and obtain a purchaser seemed his 
chief Ob ect, and tins he never failed to accomplish H.s pictures are rare in 
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"NVc now como to the gathered and gathering groups which gn e the present 
name to tlio picture Under the shade of tho trees, on the right liand, t}io part} 
of tlie bndo arc met, some ire seated on the ground, others stretched on the 
grass, a few are standing or walking about, while, to cheer them and maintain a 
look of jof, a girl and a j outh dance mcml} on the green to the sound of their 
own music Nor have thej come empty liandcd, cups, beakers, and well filled 
baskets art heaped on the ground, and boats seem read} on the rner to add an 
excursion on the water to the other pleasures of the bndal day 1.110} arc cvi 
dcnlU waiting for somctlimg, and on looking to the left, a e soon see what it is — 
the bndegroom and his tram come on horseback down one of the glades of the 
forest , some arc hastening onwards, but the kadcr is holding Ins hand abm o his 
brow that he may see more clcarl} the loichness of tlio landscape, or rather the 
party of the bride making mew} amongst the ncighbounng trees Tlicrc is a 
vanet} of objects m this picture Tlic wide wear or dam across the nver, which 
breaks tho 000001000118 exp vme of sutfico and adds a waterfall, and the distant 
bodgcnitli Its longsocccssion of arches, ma} bo named os secondary }Ct beautiful 
thmgs There are some objects, howcicr, which seem little akin to the ruling 
character of the whole, of these the mill i$ the most objectionable, but the 
objection hts chiefly in the name, tho painter, with that poetic tact which dis 
tinguishes all Ins works, has concealed in trees, or m Cno ruins, oh that is vulgar 
or •mtcliaiucal , wo see litU<. cUo than tho wheel dun among the «pTay and thick 
droppings, and the stream which turns u falling in foaming hues from the buckets 
Ahigh and antique tower beside it leads tUe eye firom “ La Mobna,’* and induces 
the spectator to think of daps when a banner was on its summit and hgbts were 
in the windows 

I cannot help imagining that cilhcr the historical costume of this picture is 
incorrect, or that some mistake has been made in naming it The character of 
tho wOrk speaks of a later day than that of Isaac and Rebecca , if wo admit that 
the patriarch hi ed guinptuousl} , though bo dwelt in tents and had his vessels of 
sih er and gohl, we cannot so readily allow that he held hts wedding festival among 
rums of cities and temples in tlie Grecian stjle of architecture, or that the bndal 
tram rode o\er Roman bndges Tlie loft} porticoes, far extendmg colonnades, 
and the bridge with Us many «enn circular arches, brmg our tbouglits down rather 
to the dajs of Constantine than can} them up to tlie primitive times of the 
patnaichs Schlcgcl speaks of a painter who in a picture from Homer made Pnam 
follow the body of Hector into a Gothic church The present picture is not so 
far out of hannonj with history, but if the name be nght and what the painter 
tneant, it would have been as well had the architecture been more Eastern m its 
looks , the scene has the look rather of Ital} than of Judea , in truth I suspect that 
the true uaine is lost, and that the present one is a sort of antiquarian guess, and 
none of the happiest 

I shall haie another opportunit} of spcalingof the character of Claude as a 
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luin anil an artist, an engraruig from one of his loveliest pictures in the collec- 
tion of Her Majesty will grace a future number, I may content raj self with bnefly 
stating that no one erer felt or expressed better the poetry of a landscape He 
made it Ins study to be acquainted with the laiying aspects of nature, thechang 
ing hues of the sky in sunshine or m stonn , the shifting colours of a field of 
grass as the wind sweeps orer and dishcrolsit, the hght and shade of the forest, 
nay, the hues of the individual trees whicli compose u, and the fleeting beauty of 
the evemng cloucls, when 

“ Hiey turn their sQm on thcnisht,” 

were all matters to him of curious thought But though an ardent admirer of 
nature, he had the fine sense to perceive that even m her fairest pictures there is 
much that cannot come within the range of poetic composition, lie therefore tool 
what he saw rather as materials to work upon, beautity, and combme, than as 
scenes to copj as they stood, and to this we owe so many trulyhaimonious land 
scapes I look upon him as a sort of Spenser in pamt , the exquisite sense and 
feelwg of the foUowmg verses are m poetiy what Claude js in composition and 
harmony of colours 

“ Tbe J07OQS binls throated la clivcrAd shade, 

Tlieir a«(es vsto the voice ettcopered sweet, 

The angelica! sofl tremUing voices mado 
To U e inslrameots divine respondcoce tnecy 
The silver econding instraments did meet 
TV ith the hose monnor of (be wnter s fill ; 

Tbe water fill with difference discreet, 
iNoiveaniiiow lend, onto tbe wind did call 
The gentle warbling wind low answered to bU ” 

The present picture was painted, it is said, for the Duke de Bouillon, it 
belonged to the collection of Angerstem, and is now m tbe National Gallery In 
length It IS six feet seven inches, and in height four feet eleven inches 






POETRAIT IN CHARACTER. 


iionTivcr 

This is oho of tUosc pictures rrliich cliaractcnzo tlic Bniish Scliool of painting 
In works lialfnatiirc, half fiction, RcviioWs cxcclJccl more llian m pictures of pure 
invention , it was Ins practice to pick up soinetramlcntig nu.ndicantn itli a good head 
and mucli leisure, and brooding oier ii, endow it with sentiment, adorn it witli all 
tho graces of colour and call it a banished lord, or any other name calculated to 
excite puhhc cunosity and bnng purchasers In tho same manner, hut with 
grtatcrlalitude of action, Jlorthncr created roan} of the works by winch his name 
islnownto the world Xlis heads from Shakspcarc, puticularly that fine one 
ombod}tDg tho passage commencing with 

“ Tlio po«t I ejo in a fine frenzy roUinf ” 

are part portrait and part ideal , and it is to the honour of his fancy that they 
look the characters of tlio great poet as well, and m some instances better, than 
the creaiions of other painters 

Mortimer was fond of the wild, the saiagc, and the wondeiful, and it was his 
pleasure in tho fine picture before us to imagine himself a chief of banditti — a 
Rob Roj of the mouQtams — and stamp a sort of poetic grandeur on his looks and 
on his costume The passionate energy which he has bestowed, the parted lips, 
the restless eje, and the loosened hair, all speak of a life of cscitement, while the 
certamty that it is tho hkeness of Mortimer himself adds to its value as well as its 
beauty Indeed, tboiigh orery sitter has not a head fit for martial euterpnzes, 
we would piclcr portraits m character, to tlioso tamo and insipid likenesses with 
which our exhibitions are filled Jackson as well as Rej nolds limned himself in 
character, and we always reckoned the picture of the latter, with the palette on his 
thumb, the brush in Ins hand, and hro ejo bnghtened with the success of Ins 
labours, as one of the happiest of his productions 

Of J ohn Hanulton Mortimer, less is known than hi? nients deserve , all fliat we 
can learn of lus parentage, is, that he was the son of a miller at Eastbourne m 
Susses , the youngest of four children, and claimed descent from Mortimer, Earl 
of March His uncle was a wandering artist, who travelled from district to dis 
tnct, pamtmg a portrait here and a landscape tliero, and an altar piece for a 
church, according to the taste or demands of lus cmplo} ers The works of Ins 
rclatire exercised an early influence over the mmd of "Mortimer , he studied, he 
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copied them, and os his skill increased he earned his speculations further, and 
made onginal designs from nature and from fancy On this strong manifestation 
of his powers his father consented that he should tiy his fortune m art, and through 
the Old of a relatire, a hundred poundls premium was paid for his admission into 
the studio of the once famous Hudson 

The first object of Mortimer was to acquire skill m colounng, in drawing he 
perhaps already equalled the best artists of his day In colounng, however, 
he never excelled , he had consumed so many years m sketching, and was 
reckoned so dexterous in dctuieatmg banditti that ho found a better market lor 
his drawings than for Ins paintings Bred on the sea coast amid hereditary 
smugglers, he was familiar with all their wild and danng waj s , and with a 
pencil and paper m Ins hand has been known to seek out the most savage places, 
and in spite of the presence of contraband dealers and tlieir known ferocity, 
dehneate what picture dealers called “ Salvator Bosa sort of scenes," giving the 
landscape and tho people in character He loved to depict agitated seas, foim 
denng ships, banditti plundering, rough rocks and shaggy woods, and all such 
places as robbers by land or pirates by sea love to frequent To this rede 
academy much of the peculiatitj which marks the works of this artist may be 
traced , it conferred a boldness of conception and handling unknown then m the 
English school 

Itortimcta gemus was scon petcciicd m London, and those who wished well to 
It adiised him to study a more serene grandeur of stjle, such as may be readily 
found m antique sculpture He had too bttlc patience for this , but he attended, 
among other students, at tho Gallery of Antique Casts, csfabhshed by the mum 
ficent Duke of Richmond This he called his dead school, tbe school on the 
Sussex coast was liis bung one, an I we have heard it remarked that the presence 
of those splendid statues, sobered a 1 ttle the style of Mortimer, and taught him 
precision and regulantj Cipnani and Moser found him out m this place, and 
♦ipoke so farourablj of liis genius to (he Duke of Richmond, that his Grace 
desired much to employ him according to the practice of those days, m painting 
the walls and ceilings of his mansions The offer was politelj declined forMor 
timer was one of those onginal minded men who cannot work on dictated subjects 
and spaces defined , moreover he was whimsical and waj-ward, delighted in fol 
lowing the meteors of his own fancy, and in rcvelhng with sucli brethren of the 
art as had money to sjicnd aud time to spare 

Hanng disciplined lushand in the Richmond Gallery, he undertook to paint a 
large picture- of St Paul converting (he Bntonsto Christianity It was so favour 
ably tcccii ed, that ibe Society for the Encouragement of Arts aw arded liun their 
premium of a hnndrLd poiuids, the peturewas purchased by Dr Bates, and 
presented to the Church of Chipping ^\ycombe in Buckinghamshire llis fame 
bcino raised by tl is work, he painted Magna Clinrta, Uic Battle of Agincourt, and 
^ ortigern and Rowena. There is much of the animation and fiery tumult of 
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a head) fight m Agiijcourt, and in Voriigcmond Rowena, ho represents with con- 
sulcrablo force ind cfilct the ftstiral of the Unions and Saxons, and the island 
pnnee presenting the hnmining cup to the blooming pnnccss IIis landing of 
Julius Cojsar was hut a shctch, it, however, surpasses the Battle of Agincourt m 
1 anety of grouping and in vancty of scene Tlie Roman is roaiing his descent 
on the coast, the legions, encumbered with mad and above the knees in water, 
hold their bucklers before them, mih their short sharp swords behind, and push 
shoreward, while the Batons, half naked and ferocious, rush upon them, and 

Tlio Intlte doses tli ck and Llooilf 

But the shoacr of stones and darts from the distant shipping upon the adiancing 
islanders throws them into confusion , and Cxsar, like Fingal, standing tall in his 
ship, IS commanding his boats round to a readier part of the coast to take their 
foes m flani A Battle of Hastings, from the same hand, is more tamo and less 
picturesque 

Fuseli accuses Slortimcr of weakness of conception , he might hai o charged him 
with cxtraiagance There is a continual bustle, a desire to do more than is 
necessary m all bis pictures and drawings Ho has vigour about him, but it is of 
the convulsii o kind , ho does all by muscular force and b) protracted straining , 
ho can do nothing in tranqmllitj , his heroes draw their saords like funes, his 
I anditti seem to be dividing the world rather than a purse, and his ladies will 
not bo quiet and let their charms work their waj, they stare and strut and put on 
sentiment too strong to be becoming He died in liis thirty ciglith v car, sensible 
of a double extravagance m his actions as well as his pictures Tlie onginal from 
which our Portrait in Character is copied belongs to John Slater, Esq 
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LOVE’S LABOUE LOST 

ACT rV — SciK* L 
nXMILTON, TA 

The talents of Hamilton were belter adapted for the illustration of the lighter 
and gat er scenes of Shahspcarc, than for soch as required the dispHv of stnti 
nient or passion, to wluch he was inanirc<tlj unequal In the forest glades of 
As you lale it,” peopled bj graceful groups of the poet’s creation, and m the 
spnghtlr characters of Lore s labour Lost,” he would be nt home, when m t he 
vanetj of character and expression of man) other comedies, he wonhl as cer 
taml) fell He has had the wisdom to heep to a class of subjects m which his 
talents could find a fitting field The comivosiuon before us reminds us of the 
lore!) scenes of Watteau , there is die same graceful blending of natural stcneij 
with the habits of a court Tlie landscape is indeed very beautifoll) managed , 
an elegant fancy is displaj cd in the arrangcnicnt of the groups, which are 
gradually lost among the distant glades of the fore<t , the gleam of distant water 
and funt blue of tlie mountains finch “lead off," to use a technical phrase, 
the other parts of the picture, and giro it a serenit) and repo«c We quote the 
stcne which has furnished this plcaMOg composition 
A Tamt or THE Ta*x 

rnUr tht rai'iCEM, noiALiVE, Katuaeihe, Botet, Lobp, Attzvdaxt* a 

rOBElTCE 

PiiE Uut tbr kiD^ tbat eporr il lis bone bo bard 

AgEiiut tl « Btorp opnaws of ibe I Ul t 
BoTET —1 know not t t«*l 1 iKiofc it wiia not I o 

— ^Wboc «r be w«a, be (bowed a monatmg mind 
M cU, IiOTd!i to-day we aball bare onr dujoteb t 
On Ritoolay wo wUl rctaro to rranre.— 

■nien foTCTlcr, wyfmoJ where U tb« tnih, 

Tbat wc mod aland and | lay tb« morderrr to t 
ToB — line by, o poo lbeo<l^ofyoBdpr eeppieei 
\ aUnl where too mar makolbetiurer (boot 
I ai* —1 ibanV my leonle, 1 am fair that (boot. 

An 1 tberpnpon thou (peak’M, Ibc fiinot abbot 
I oo.— 1 ardoo me. Madam, fur f meant Bot ao 
pai» — VVbai what* Cntiwa-oeme bbJ ajaio aay, Bot 
O abert-beed prWe t eol U^, alack for woe ! 





MOTHEE AND CHILD 


PAHMEGTANO 

Acuwols and not umnstructwe volume nuglit be Tmtten on the adsentnies 
of worl s of art Tlie polished people of Greece little imagined that their 
gods and goddesses would be earned into captmty bj the barbarians of 
the north, bj men dc'^pising them as idols, but admiring them as efforts of genius 
To come nearer our own daj, the effeminate inhabitants of Italy never, perhaps, 
foi a moment supposed that an imadcr would come upon them, coveting their 
oealtb less than their woihs of art, and still less probably did that most tastefid 
of all conquerors surmise that he should li\o to see his inagnificent collection of 
pictures dispersed, many, but not all, finding their wav to their original owners 
Among tho pictures which teturued not to their proper proprietors, is the one 
before us, tbe Mother and Child, bj Parmegiano "WTien the Frcnth armj 
entered Naples, this truly beautiful work was seized along with manj others 
cut out of Its frame, and sent to Pans In the lapse of time the arms of the alius 
performed the part of an auettoneePs hammer to the pictures of Napoleon — the 
Blothcr and Child left Pans, but did not find the road to Italy , it is now m the 
very select collection of John Slater, Esq 

The following description of this fine work is written by Su- Robert Strange 
who admired, and it is beheved engraied it Tins picture was shown to me at 
Naples, as representing the portrait of tlic fwounte of the painter, but whether it 
IS so, or IS onl^ an ideal head of the Madonna, I shall not decide Tlic 
mother genflj feeJs with her finger ibe teeth of the child , the head of the 
latter is much in the style of Correggio, and the head and hand of the motlier 
arc both elegant and graceful, indeed, the works of Parmegiano abound with 
grace ” To tins u o may add, iJiat though the halo round the 1 ead of the 
mother indicates dn init^ , j ct the action of her hand, the anxiety of 1 er t,} r, and 
the peculiar look of the child, unite them closely to domestic hft, and gn e them 
a place m our afftclions Had the painter bestowed a hltlo more of celestial 
sentiment and Imc he would hare raised lus work out of the region of human 
sjmpatbj — made a gnmdtr, but a Jess touching picture 

Of tins great artist much has been said and written Francesco Jlazzuoli called 
rarmt-Euinoor Pamugianmo, was bom atPanna, m the scar 1503 his fatlitr died 
when In. was \er^ young, and hts nodes, both skdfid artists, instructed liini m 
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paiuting, and directed him to the contnnphttion ofthenorls of IhipJiad Tius he 
did irith such ‘success, iJi it at the ago of sixteen he produced some nohic ’irorhs 
both in fresco and oil ho then (old hts friends that he wished to visit Rome , 
ihej supplied Inm with money and with adnee, and he set out for the Eternal 
Cit} There he made the nntn^iic statues Ins clucf study, though he did not 
neglect to look at llapliael, and Uic wondrous works of ^Iiclmcl Angelo His 
compositions attracted the notice of Pope Clement VII, who employed him 
largely , ho was scnsihlo of tins kindness, and painted a Circumcision as a present 
to his Ilohijcss, whicli artists contemplated with astonishment Tlic composition 
was not onl} of the liighest kind, but tlie artist liad aHmittcd three diiTerent lights 
without chstiirbmg tlio general liannonj of the picture “ The light,” says one of 
Ills hiograpliers, " diffused on tiie pnncipol figure was fiom tlic irradiation of the 
infant Jesus , the second w as ilhimmatcd by a torch earned by one who attended 
thcsacnficc, the others in the open nir were enlightened by the early dawn, which 
showed a lo'cly landscape dncrsified with a numbet of cottages and \ilhs 
It IS related that when the soldiers of tho constable Roorbon stormed and sacked 
Romo some of them burst in upon Paitoegiano, who was too intent on his studies 
to regard pissing ments, his composure, together with the great beauty of his 
compositions, awed, it is said, the nide soldiers for a time , thej lool cd and mar 
> died till one, less tasteful than his comrades, commenced phmdcniig, and they 
'll! fell on and stnppcd the pauiter of his property 
“ Tlio p’^evailing character,’ says Lanzt,*‘m which tins artist greatly shone, 
was grace of manner, a grace which won for him at Romo that most flattering of 
all cdogies, that the spint of Raphael had passed into Pannigianmo Among Ins 
designsareto be scon repeated specimens of the samefigure, drawn for tho sale of 
reaching the highest degree of grace in the jwrson, in the attitudes, and in the 
lightness of his drapery, in winch he is admirable " His proportions haic been 
rensured as mchning to the lengthy and his colouring has been accused of being 
graceful rather than gJomng Jhs celebrated lUidoaaa is long in bod^ and Jong 
in the fingers, and has been called the long necked itladonna, for the same reason 
as the Townleyan Venus is called the long sided Venus Tlie sentiment of his 
compositions prevails over all defects, and has raised the name of Parmcgiano 
high among the children of genms He died of a fever in 1540 
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Tins painter rras chiefly remarhablc for the force and truthfulness of his portraits, 
and though occasionally withdrawn from that monotonous but profitable walk of 
art, into the pursuit of the higher distinction of the histoncol sty Ic, y ct it is evi- 
dent that lus mind was too little cultiiatcd, and his taste too dcfeclno to enable 
him to sluno in any class of subjects but those requiring the exhibition of rude 
power, rather than refined conception of form or expression IJit- subject before 
us IS precisely of that class, and consequently he has succeeded in it It rtpre- 
sents a reraarkable scene in our lustoiy , which is thus bnefly described by Gold 
smith — 

“ The Queen and Alortimcr had for some time chosen the Castle of Netting 
ham for the place of their residence , Uwas strictly guarded, the gates locked ei ery 
night, and the keys earned to the queen It was therefore agreed between the 
kmg and some of bis barons, who sccrtlly entered into lus design, to seize upon 
them m the fortress , and for that purpose Sir T\Tlliam Eland, the got emor, was 
induced to admit them by a secret siibuiranoous passage, which had been for 
merly contrived for an outlet, but was now hidden with rubbish, and known only to 
one or two It was by this, therefore, the noblemen in the king’s interest entered 
the castle in the night, and Mortimer, without having it in his power to mike any 
resistance, was seized in an apartment adjoming that of the queen's It was in 
1 am that she endeavoured to protect him, in vain she entreated them to spars 
‘ her gentle Slortimer,’ the barons, deal to her entreaties, denied her that pity 
which he had so often refused to others ” 

This remarkable incidcut has furnished the ground of a grand and striking 
composition Tiiolmiry, taimilt, oad scupnse of tAe rnomeufare wei’ expressed, 
the gloom of the vaulted apartment, suddenly lUummated by the glare of the 
torches of the captors , the iron clad figure of the baron, as with a stem smile he 
points to Jlortimer m the hands of the soldiers , the agony of Isabella, at the 
siglit, arc all stamped with power and genius The painter has seized the very 
character of the “ she wolf of rrance,” as described by Gray, — the ambitious 
and vaerciless woman, now lu the hands of her enemies, and anticipating with 
horror for her favourite the same fate she would have prepared for them 

The management of the light and sliadc, and the composition of the accessaries 
of flags, helmetcd heads and spears, ate both exceedingly able It would bai e 
been well had all the histoncal worl s of Opie been equal to this 
VOL, II 
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P NtSMTTH 

TiiEPn arc instances abroad, but not many m tbts country, of tlie inhentauce of 
a family Iviug in peculiar talents raniihes here seem exhausted wiib producing: 
one eminent person of their blood and name, we have no second Spensers, 
Shahspeares, or Miltons, neither haie we a second Hogarth or a Reynolds An 
eminent name becomes mute, and an undistingntshed one conies /bnrard and 
claims the applause of the world In Bnti«h art the most remarkable name is 
perhaps that of Isnsmyth The eldest of the family, Alesander, is well known 
as a rerj ongmal and mgcnious mechanist , his portraits are nnincrous , he has the 
raent of haring punted the onlj true Lkeness of the illustnous Bums, and his 
landscapes are of great excellence His eldest daughter, Mrs Teny, all but nrals 
her father m case and truth , we haie seen some of her nrer scenes as nnd 
and raned as nature his joimgest daughter, Ann, pamts landscapes tn awaj 
worthy of her sister, she copies irom the lull, the tree, and the streiiin, and 
handles all she touches with much sweetness the pictures of hu son> -Pitnck 
Millar Nasmyth, are known far and wide, the rerr fine natural scene which intro 
duces this article will show that he was no common artist, and Mndicate the little 
wc ha\ e to sa) about his menior) and bis menls 

Ifewas bora at Edinburgh, 7th January, 1787, and named after Patrick Millar, 
of Dalwinston, wlio distinguished himself by appljmg steam to the purposes of 
navigation He began to draw almost as soon ns he could wnto, nor wis he long 
in making use of colours , he mai be said to hire been bom with the palette on 
his thumb As Alexander held the chief place as a landscape painter m Edm 
burgh, he had many students, and Patnek, at a v eiy tender age, took upon lum'elf 
the tisk of mstructor, and became useful among the pupils He studied pictures, 
but he studied nature more , beloved to wander about the romantic ]iill«and glens 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, stndymg the raned hues of the scene and the 
season be was early familiarwith the loi clmess of<!pnng the bloom of summer, the 
beauty of autumn, and the majesty of wmter tMule he studied on tlie hills of Braid, 
on Sahsbuiy Craigs, by Leith water, or in the glen of Roshn, he imagined he was 
preparing himself for imitaung '\^ yiiants, Hobbima, and Ruysdael But though 
he fondly believed that he was walking m the footsteps of these masters, it was 
fortunate for his fame tliat he creatwl a style of bis own from natun. In truth 
all his landscapes have an island impress upon them, his very atniosihcre u 
Bncish, as well as the verdure of the groutd, and the foliage of tin. trees 
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Whi.n Patnek Nasmjth was some three and twenty jears old, he came to 
London, and e\lnbited in the Bntish Institution a new of Loch iwaterme, made 
memorable at that time bj Scott’s Lady of the Lai e His merits were acknow- 
ledged by many judges , but though his works were full of truth and harmony , 
the brilliant conceptions of other landscape painters more than satisfied the pubhc 
taste He exhibited the accurate beauties of nature almost m rain, and found 
sufficient cause to complain of want of patronage Tliougb chance sent 
now and then a generous or a discerning customer, he was often without a 
market for his productions, and as his prices were nerer high, he had to dash 
scenes hastily off and sell them for a tnfle among the righteous dealers in the 
article, in order that ho might In e He became a member of the Society of Bntisb 
Artists, m Suffolk Street, and contnbuted many picture?, some of which were sold 
from the walls , but he was better 1 nown to painters than to the public, and it 
cannot, I fear, be affirmed that he ever tamed an income nortby orhi» merits 
After he came to the south he sometimes wandcied back to the north to refresh 
lus Eight, he said, with such nature as he had studied when a boy The Ettnc-k 
Shepherd relates that one summer morning ho accompanied Patnek and his 
father to the hills of Braid, where they looked upon the hay fields “Tlie scene,* 
said the poet, ** was quite delightful , what with the scent of the hay , tho beauty 
of the weather, and the rural group of hay makers Alexander Nasmy th, who was 
alway s on the look out for some striking scene of nature, called to his son, ‘ Come 
hero, Patrick, and look at this' did you ciersec augbtequol to it? Look at tho?e 
happy hay makers m the foreground , that fine old ash tree and castle between us 
and ilia clear blue sky I hare hardly ei er seen such a landscape , if you had 
not been stupid yon would hai e noticed it before me ’ 'I saw it well enough,’ 
said Patrick, ‘but I saw something else — look at that girl with the hay rake m 
her hand ' * Aye, now, Patnek, that s some sense,’ said Alexander , ‘ I excuse y ou 
for not looking at the scene I was sketching’ There were three men and a very 
handsome girl loading a Cart with Iny We walked on and the hay cart orertook 
us, for Nasmyth would ntrer ccaso either sketching, or stoppmg us to admire 
the scenery of nature I remember too, that he made a remark, which I think 
neither he nor bis most ingenious son crer attended much to * It is amazing,’ 
said he, ‘ liow little makes a good picture, and frequently tin, less that is taken in 
the better ’ ’* We arc not sure of tJie accuracy of the Shepherd s surmise cer 
lainly the landscapes of tho Nasmyths oro not crowded , they have the freedom 
of nature, and the truth of perspectne, and we could pomt out some of tlicir 
scenes i>htrc much liberty has been taken, unseemly parts improred, and all 
brought into science and harmom 

During this excursion wiih the poet, it has been said that Patrick Nasroj ih, m 
a race with Alexander, the i cntnloquist, fell and hurt his breast so badly that 
lit. never recovered , in short, his death Las been ascribed to it “ I hope it is 
not 80,” says Hogg, “ for though a perfect simpleton, h“ was a great man m lus 
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art.” Wc scarcely know* vrliat the poet means by siini)?cton, for Nasinjili 
was a clcar*licatletl, shrewd, and clcrer man, nor arc we sure that his deatli 
ensned from the fall which he describes. Sfen of genius, with nil their sensi- 
bilities, are more alh e to the “oppressor^ wrong, and the proud man’s contumelj,” 
than the dull and the obtuse: tame de/erred — works of merit achiered in vain — 
a cold lodging, into which hope alone enters — a bod} not alwa)s well covered, 
atid hunger not always appeased, tinite in comejing the meritorious and the 
gifted to their graves, without the help of hard falls or fits of fever. Nasmyth 
died 17th August, 1831, and was buried in Lambeth churchyard. TIio inscription 
on his gravo-stono relates the rest ** He was a native of Scotland, and his countrj 
was justly proud of his talents As a dehne.itor oflandscapo, the productions of 
Ins pencil, tasteful and %md, reflect honouron that department of the British 
School. In Ins manners he was as modest and unassuming as in bis profession 
he was skilful and eminent. This stono was erected b}* the resident Scotch 
artists in London — a humble but sincere tribute to bis momoiy’.” 

Tlic picture which introduces this brief sketch, represents a pabJic-bouso in 
Hampshire, where, under the sign of the Jolly Brown Bowl, the pointer and JiU 
friends sometimes made merry. It was painted in 1825, and is justly esteemed 
as a fine specimen of Nasmylii’s peculiar manner. ITie sunset is warm, the trees 
.ire in their beaut}, and nature is soft and balm}. It is in the collection of John 
Slater, £sq. 
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Those who imagine that the ment of Tenters consists in faithfiil delineations from 
nature, do the great artist gross injustice lie extracts the poetrj out of humble 
life, as the bee suchs honey from weeds and floa ers, and may bo called the Bums 
of domestic painting All that he paints is from nature, but then it is nature 
seen mill the ejes of genius through the medium of science — not nature beheld 
bj ordinary eyes In this the poet and painter bear a close resemblance The 
bard, in his matchless Ijncs, si etches a landscape in its spring or summer glory, 
and then lends to it life and soul bj the presence of some rustic gentle one, who 
moistens her feet in the morning dew, and singing of lot c as she gathers flowers, 
brings to her chcch 

A crimson stilt «Iii mer 

The artist commences in the same manner he sees three rustics chafTcnng about 
the pnee of a litter of pigs , he thinl s thert. is matter in them for a picture , he 
begins his sketch , lus own soul enters into the figures as they grow beueath his 
hand, he distnbutes the parts which he desires them to act m his humble drama, 
and concludes by producing soniethmg mOmtely supenor to the raw materials 
which supplied the hint Ordinary eyes would see the poet’s mistress, and the 
painter’s group without perceiving the elements of song or of painting about them 
nay, we may admit that to other eyes than those of the mspired, the former might 
seem much ofa broomstick, and the latter gross heaiy clods of the valley Nature 
in this way presents the raw material to genius, and, save for the portrait pamter, 
never produces a finished article which can be copied literally without modifi 
cation This is all we mean by saying tint the delineations of the pamter are 
not faithful transcripts from nature 

It IS related of Teniers that he loved to frequent market pHces, where bargains 
were gomg on, and merry matings, where nature had fair plaj , and men did what 
was nght in their own ej es ’Hns was for the sake of observing cliaracter and 
mating si etches of those odd yet picturesque postures, which men imconsciousl} 
tate where there IS no constraint, and hand and tongue have full hcense Tlie 
picture before us confirms the account of the biographer it smacks of the market 
place, where sharp bargains are struck, and represents the farm jard of a hits 
VOL. n , 
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bandmrm — mi\i open sheds and hacks for cattle and pens for holding swine. 
The proprietor, an old man, grcj-hcaded, covetons but not clever, has been 
sliowing the tenants of his stye to a purchaser, young and shrewd, and is sub- 
mitting rather llian agreeing to a bargain which the other U concluding with liim 
A third acts as umpire, and looUng in the young pig-dealer’s face seems to say, 
“ Don’t tale in a man who might be your grandfather.” IDie pigs arc latched up 
in the pen, and are probably lending a grunting accompaniment to the came'^t 
clamour of tongues deciding upon their fate. 

This picture has been pronounced by judges, a study from nature freely 
painted, with much force of character and eOlct, in the clear silvery manner of 
the artist. TIio young bargaln-malcr is supposed to be Teniers himself, for the 
resemblance is not little ; ibe old husbandman was copied from liis gardener, a 
personage found in other piettmes of the artist ; the third figure is behered to be 
another of his domestics, and is introduced as a witness of the compact, accord- 
ing to the usage of thrifty and suspicious Holland. The figures are of larger size 
than umal in the cabinet-pictures of Teniers , and from the free manner in which 
they arc handled arc bchevtd to haie been dashed off at one heat of the fancy. 
The pictxure is in the collection of John Slater, Esq 

The works of Teniers are oumeroiis is this coontry — and their worth has been 
fully felt. His ibid colouring, his lively and humorous presentations of cha- 
racter, his droll and sprightly delineations of scenes of humble life, unite in 
maldng liim welcome to English taste, which has e\er inchned more to the 
domestic than to the historical In all collections which arc considered complete, 
Teniers is to be ibund: he cannot be said to have many followers here; for 
though wc incline much to merrimeot and joriality, we hare also senous moods, 
and the painter who desires to bold the mirror up to Old England, must mix the 
senous with the comic, and the pathetic witli the humorous — things sad with 
things ludicrous — as they are in Shakspeait, and Bums — and m nature 



BACCHUS AND ARIADNE. 


TITL4N 

■\VoREs of genius are liaWe to as many ticissitudcs as empu’es, the lustorical 
marbles of Athens are ui a Bntish Museum , the brazen horses of Vemce seem 
e^e^ to haic heard and obeyed the sound of the nctor’s trumpet, the Colossus 
of Rhodes, smee borne away by the camels of the Arabians, has been reproduced 
m many shapes, elegant, probably, or barbarous , the Apollo is now m the keeping 
of a Christian pnest, who it is likely honours it as much as the heatlien pnests 
of old, and the Bacchus and Anadne, one of the masterpieces of litian, has 
undergone, m the brief space of three hundred years, a strange variety of fortune 
It was painted about the year 1514 for Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, on the decUne 
of his house It passed into the hands of the Pope, English taste and money 
umted m hnngmg it from the Villa Aldobrindim into the collection of Lord 
Kinnaird, at whose sale, some two and twenty years ago, the hammer of Harry 
Philbps consigned it to Mr Hamlet, and now, nt the cost wo hear of four 
thousand pounds, It 13 become the property of Goicmment, and is at present 
m the National Gallery The moderate dimensions of six feet two inches long, 
by five feet eight inches high, render it portable and easy to be placed in a good 
light, while the wonderful splendour of the colounng, and the classic and well 
told story , make it a favounte with all visitors 

The Bacchus and Anadne is one of the first pictures of true genius winch 
wc had the pleasure of seemg , it was then in the collection of Lord Kmnaird, 
and the almost nuraculons beauty of its colounng acted upon us like a spell 
But, though we felt ourselves in the presence of a work of art immeasurably 
supenor to aught wc had before seen, the bnght and harmonious \ anety of its 
colours did not conceal from us that the figures were less accurate m their 
proportion, and less true in their drawmg, than might haie been looked for from 
ibo hands of so great a master The Anadne though uiclming to the heavy m 
Its form, IS nevertheless a figure of great beauty and matchless case Tlie 
composition is m conception nearly blameless Bacchus dunng an excursion, 
for the double purpose it would appear of hunting and dnnkang, arrives at the 
wild sea shore, with woods at hand and temples in the distance, and with bght 
enough from the stars and moon to observe, not only the loveliness of the scent, 
but also the beauty of \nadne, who, on hcaniig the approach of “ Bacchus and 
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‘ lien T1 esras oa tl o n&kc<l il ore 
Fair Ana^ae left, 

D JO tliink the d 4 1 cr fitc deplore. 

Or her fa r locka or bosom tore, 
lake one of 1 ope bertfit * 
botshc indeed— her fleet ag lore 
From mortal tamed d v ae 
And Itrro tliat vos before a toj 
Bocame tl c aoorce of mortal jojr 
The urcl in shook I is dew; snn^ 

And earcle£sle\ cited clowns and km^. 

Such power has tn silty wine, 

Such power bos tniglit/ wine. 

Of the birtli, Btufhes, and Inslon of TlDaji, little need be said , bis paintings 
arc known to the uttermost ends of the earth, and the story of his fame and fortunes 
has accompanied them He was bom at the Castle of Cador, m TnuL, in 1 ISO , 
Ins education is said to hat o been learued, and his masters in Latin and Greek 
hava been named , but this jmaginarj scholarship is lU supported by tbc fact 
that lie studied in the painting school of Bellmi at ^ cxucc in his tenth year, 
and distinguished lumsclf too eorl^ to life as on artist to hare been " far seen m 
Greek If he was taught by BcUim he was inspired by Giorgione, but inspired 
in a nobler way than Ins master, and he soon forsook all mutation and inrented a 
stjle of Ins own, which m truth and force of colour lias ncrer yet been tquolled 
lie lived to a great age, was a drm and a modest mau and avoided the heart 
burnings and bickenngs nhich ha\e but too much distinguished artists at all 
periods He was patronized by Cliarles the Fifth, by the Cardinal Famese, and 
by the Pope he was the fnend of Michael Angelo, and was intimate with almost 
all the men of genius of his time 
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RUBENS 

" Peter P^ul PdbenV' says Fuseli, ** was a meteor of art Endoued with a 
full comprehension of liis own character he wasted not a moment on the acqui 
sUion of excellence mcompitibli, with its power, but flew to the centre of lus 
ambition, ^ emee, and soon compouiidLd from the splendour of Paolo Veronese 
and the glow of Tintoretto that flond system of mannered magnificence nhicli is 
the elemcnl ofhis art, and the pnnciple of lus school lie first spread that ideal 
pallet which reduced to its standard the variety of nature, and once methodized, 
whilst lus mind tuned the method, shortened or superseded mdindual mutation 
V 0 can SCO httlo of the true character of the works of Ilubens m these fine sen 
tences let us turn our ey cs from iho hazy page of the Swiss professor, and look 
at the great Flemmg by the milder, clearer Lgbt of Walpole “ Hls pictures 
■wtro equally adapted to please the ignorant and the connoisseurs Famihar 
subjects, familiar histones, treated with great lustre and fulness of colounng, a 
richness of nature and propriety of draperies recommend Uicmselves at first sight 
to the eyes of the vulgar The just boldness of his drawing, the wonderful elnaro 
scuro diffused throughout his pictures, and not loaded, hkc Rembrandt’s, to force 
out one pecuhar spot of hgbt, the variety of his carnations, the fidehty to the 
manners and customs of the times he was representing, and attention to every 
part of his compositions, without caforcing trifles too much, or too much neglect 
mg them, all this umon of happy excellencies endear the works of Rubens to the 
best judges he is perhaps the single artist who attracts the suffrages of ereiy 
rank One may justly call him the popular pamter , he wanted that majesty and 

grace which confine the works of the greatest masters to the fewest admirers’ 
These arc words as intelhgiblc as the pictures of Rubens, and are more to our 
taste, as they are fitter for our purpose, than the my stical language of Fuseli 
On looking at the picture in the National Gallery which forms the subject of 
ourjire'sent sketch, we feel sensible that it would require uncommou liappmess of 
sentiment and fehcity of words to give anything like a correct notion of such a 
splendid landscape It seems part real and part imaginary , the painter seldom 
indulged in fancies stnctly or exclusively poetical, tlie men and women of his 
pictuies were copied firom the breathing, substantial denizens of the world around 
him, and his scenes were cluefly found m his native country, for he could exalt 
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ihe meanest thing mto magnificence, and rmse the most ordioaty subjects into 
histoncal digmty by the force of his drawing and the «plendoar of his colonrs 
The present landscape has been asMgned hr good judges to Flanders Those 
who hold this behef pomt to tlie neb pastoral district, extending, lerel and rerdant, 
as lar as the ej e can reach, corered with docks and herds, studded with farm 
houses andrillages, and divided mto irregular, though not picturesque enclosures by 
rows of those hapless trees called m England pollards nor do they fail to observe 
the intersectmg ditches and all the other symptoms of a productive soil, yielding 
mill, and butter, honey and com, sheep and poultry, and watched over by nu 
mcrous bmds and maidens and old men conversant with botli tillage and j>as 
tillage “ It IS only,” says Hevnolds, “ m large compositions that the powers of 
Rubens seem to have room to expand themselves ” The fulness of his mind 
could not be restrained mthin small space , groups and incidents, and things 
picturesque, came crowding upon his fancy, demanding admi'^sion mto his work , 
he was unable to get nd of them on easier terms, and so bo set them down. This 
maj be observed m the picture before us , there is as much mtroduced as would 
form several common landscapes, and yet it is hkely that the pointer could not 
insert the half that was present to his nund 

On the left, m the middle ground, stands a castellated mansion witli towers 
and pmnncles, and bosomed deep in trees, through which the morning sun makes 
Its way m scattered lme« droppmg here and there on the windows Ladies arc 
in the walks one of them is seated with a child beside her, while the lord 
of the place is near, and seems to be cnjojmg the splendour of the brighttning 
mom A moat surrounds the cliatcau, a man is Cshiiig, and a waggon drawn 
by a couple of horses is pa««ing rapidly, as if the rustic dmer fch afraid ofginng 
ofTiucc to the lordly inhabitant bj Imgcnng mgb his gate A handsome young 
woman m a scarlet jcrkin and blue kirtlc i-« seated m the waggon near her is a 
fat calf Ucd by the Icg^, which with other produce of the land is on its way to 
market. Annili.t has overflowed the road, anti the shod hoofs of the hor«cs and 
the broad wheels of the waggon arc plunging and splashing the water into the 
air the level sun throws a few as it were accidental ravs upon the road, and the 
dripping ftUics and spokrs and agitated waterscetn os real and vind as nature In 
the vtrj centre of the foreground stands the trunk of an old fantastic tree nsmg 
but a few feet from the surface, but throwing out a profusion of drooping branches 
beneath which flowers arv blooming, and birds sporting towards llic tree a fowler 
with Ins gun conics crouching, for be is not unaware ihat a cotev of partndges art 
cnjoving ihcmstbcs in the snnshinc under tlic shelter of a netj,hbounng 1 u«h 
he restrains lus impatient dog with one hand, and seems about lo ruse Ins piece 
snth the other, for he has ncailv reached the j roper distance the jK>or birds an. 
however, a hiilc sciUcred, and not liktU nil to become victims 

\ nvulct, which IS partlv bidden I V its hanks and partlt shown os it descends 
a dccliTUT, after jossing under a msuc Imdge inttrsects the j icture f*om right 
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to left, but the trees rising on its sides interrupt the monotony , and render the 
whole line beautiful Bejond the nnilct farms and farm houses, and cattle and 
hedge rows abound Eiirj field has something peculiarl} its own, and erery 
row of trees Ins a distinguishing chameter, arising from their oan quality, or from 
the nature of the soil in which they are growing “ Of the shill disjilaj cd hy 
Rubens,’ savs Ottle) , “ in tlie details of this extraordinary performance, espe 
ciall) those in the distance, it is perhaps not possible by words to com ej anj just 
idea cannot howcicr omit to notice a passage near a triangular field, with 
catfLc ftediug, and a woman mdVing a cow on the right of the pn-turo , where he 
has represented a long row of pollards m bold perspective sliootuig far into the 
fiat landscape, and in one part tta\ crsing a piece of marshj ground ivith a truth of 
effect bordeniig on illusion’ 

Tlic long continuous line where the landscape mingles lu the distance with the 
shy, broken only hy a sohtarj s])irc, has been regarded always as cquallj bold 
and beautiful , nor is the light the least wonderful part of the genius of the com 
position over tins magnificent scene the artist has shed the first dewy out 
burst of the morning sun the light comes streaming along in a honzontal gush, 
touching the shafts of the trees, the dewj backs of the cattle, the plumage of the 
birds, and tbc curls of the nmning streams Nor is this all , the light ol the sun 
18 modified bj ilic influence of tlio monng clouds above one part of a field has 
a full, another a tempered lustre the whole is painted with uncommon power of 
pencil and brilhancy of colouring, and united mto one i ast and i aried landscape 
It 18 from the Bilbi Palace of Genoa it measures seven feet nine niches long, 
four feet six inches and a half high, and was part of the collection presented to 
the nation by the munificence of the late Sir George Beaumont 
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ninicNs 

Tar “ Chapeau dp Faille," or ns some Buy more ticcuratclf perhaps, Chapeau de 
Poll — the bca\er hat — is the likeness of Slademoiielle Lundins, a joimg ladj 
much admired bjr Rubens, and on nliosc beauty be employed all the master) of 
his pencil It was purchased privately of the Von Uaiercn family, rrho inherited 
It from the painter, and is now m the collection of Sir Robert Peel, Bart , where 
the genius of British art has found it some worthy companions The Chapeau 
de PaiUe of Rubens, and the Lady Peel of Sir Thomas Laivrcncc are nigh each 
other, and no one can well aroid companog then merits Tlic former is a won 
dcrful piece of expression and colour, the peculiar head dress seems to hare 
been chosen by the painter for the purpose of calling out oh the witchery of his 
art, and to show how easily gemus could triumph over obstacles, and turn them 
into beauties m the latter there is a something dinner stdl — a more exquisite 
lovehness, a sweeter expression about the mouth, and such liquid lustre of eye as 
cannot well be nralled in modem art Rubens excels in ngour of colour and in 
greater audacitj of hancUmg, Lawrence m punty of hue and delicacy of sentiment 
— both have produced masterpieces 

Rejnolds, in his Journey through Flanders and Holland, calls this “ an ndmir 
able portrait by Rubens, known by the name of Chapeau de Paillt, from her 
having on her head a hat and feather ainly put on it has a wonderful transpa 
rcncy of colour as if seen in the open air it is upon the whole a veiy striking 
portrait , but her breasts arc as ill drawn as they are finely coloured ” 

There is a singular freedom of hand and prodigahty of genius in the coinpo«i 
tions of Rubens , be unites tbe imagination and loftiness of the historical with the 
truth and reahty of tbe domestic, and m doing so has obtamed perhaps more 
extensive fame than any other painter Fifty feet square of wall or two hmulred 
%ards of canvas, which would swallow up the umted genius of half an academy, 
only stimulated the Fleming to greater exertion, and with such success did lie 
conceii c his design, and apply his colonrs, that it is allowed by all, his largest 
pictures are his best “ Rubens,* says Sir Joshua, “ appears to have had that 
confidence in himself which it is necessary for ever) artist to assume when he has 
finished his studies, and may venture m some measure to throw aside the fetters 
of authonty, to consider the rules as subject to his control, and not himself 
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subject to the rules , to nsb and to dare extraordinary attempts without a gmdc, 
abandoning bimsclf to his own sensations* and depending upon them To this 
confidence must be imputed that onginabtj of manner by which he may be truly 
said to haj o extended the limits of die art After Rubens had made up liis 
mannei he never loobed out of himself for assistance , there is consequcntlj 
very little in Ins norbs that appears to be taben from other masters If lie has 
borrowed any thing he has had the address to change and adapt it so well to the 
rest of bis woib that the theft is not discoverable ’ 

These sentiments are worthy of Reynolds, who perceived the wide reaching 
sympathy of Peter Paul to all things animate or inammate that had any claim to 
the beautiful Rubens felt the lofty and hi cwise the humble, the devout and the 
comic, the grandeur of human nature, the splendour of the blooming earth or of 
the smiling heavens His women are often lovely, they arc always natural and 
easy and full of health , his goddesses base less of tbc ethereal about tbem than 
what a flight from pole to pole, which some of tbem are tibing, seems to require, 
but when it is bis pleasure to gather tbem together on Olympus, the grass below 
and the clouds above seem bindhng with the reflection of tbcir beauty ruseli 
indeed has called his women “bdlocbs of rosy flesh,’ and treated the great painter 
himself with little ceremony Nothing can be more unlibc than the worl s of 
these eminent men , with the ladies of Rubens we can imagme ourselves wander 
over vtcU lawn**-, dewn shaded waibs, wpon maible pawmenU w 

perfumed carpets, with the ladies of Fuseli we can suppose no situation m which 
we could meet and cxcliange thoughts— they are in fact a son of spectral progenj , 
such as haunt us m our dreams , with too little brightness about them for above, 
loo little darb-ncss about them for below, and with too little flesh and blood for 
creatures of tins world, we know not well how to dispose of them or class them 
Rubens is the Walter Scott of art , lus pictures have all the vanety of character, 
glow of colour, and vmd power of delincatioD which distinguish the IN aierly noiels 
Tlie world is wntlon strongly on them, nor is fancj ei er absent when wanted 
“ He saw, saj s Sir Joshua, “ the objects of nature with a painter’s eye — he saw 
at onco tbc predominant feature bj which cveiyobjectis known and distinguished, 
and, as «oon as seen, it was executed with a facility that is astonishing Rubens 
was perhaps the greatest master m the mechanical part of the art— the best work 
man wntb bis tools that ci er exercised a pencil ” 



FALSTATF AND TKINCE HENKY AT GAD'S HILL 

11ENR\ I\* — Pabi 1 — Act II Sce^c IL 
SMmkr, R A 

W E hare before remarked that the trorl s of Stnirke arc characterised by broad 
humour, as is finely shoim in some in our collection Tlie scene at Gad’s Hill 
was templing to such a painter, and wo ha\c accordingly a nch laiiphter monng 
composition In the first place, the landscape in which the incident takes place 
IS ^ erj beautifully csprts«ed — a scene of wild woodland, not such os is now to he 
met iih at the rentahle spot, whert a <nug inn records the memorable adi entnre, 
but a choice haunt for “ Diana’s foresters, gentlemen of the shade, xauuons of the 
moon,” to say “ Stand ’ to a traicller Tlie hght of dawn breaking behind the 
holes of the trees, and the deep obscurity of the road are in excellent keeping 
Nor 18 the figure of Falataff less admirable, the cypression of teiror id his face and 
person, at the unexpected issue of the adrenture, is irresistibly ludicrous ^Ve 
seem to see lum “ larding the lean earth os he walks along," m the extremih of 
his panic 

ScEKZ n — roaJ ly Gads! >U 

PaijtCB QcKiiT aWPoikS, DattnoLra ondTtXO al lent d Mantt 
Fai>a,— Come, shelter, <} oiler, I hare remored Foktaff’s horse, *nd he frets the ft gummed 
▼elvct 

r Hev —S tand close 

Enlrr FaiSTirr 

r*!. — I’oini I Poms, and be Imnged t Poms 1 

P Hek —Peace, ye fat-kidneycd rascal I 'Wlial a biawLDg dost thou keep > 

Fai. — 'W'liero g Poms, Hal f 

V IlEsr— Ileiswalkcduptlietopoftbeliill. lUgoBeekhun iPre/eruti /o *«k Potvs 
r*i-— 1 am accursed to rob in that thiePs company, the rascal hath removed inj horse, nnd tied 
him I know not where If I travel but four foot by the squire further afoot,! shall break my wind. 
"WcU, I doubt not but to die ftfair death foTftD Ui>s,ifl’scapehanguig for killing that rogue I 
Lave foresworn h s company hourly any tune this two and twenty years , and vet I am l>ewitehed 
with the rogue s company If the lustul have not given me oiediaoee to make me love him, I'll 

bo hanged { it could not be else, I lave drunk medicines Poios !— Ilall— aplague upon jou 

bolht— BardolphI— Petol 1 U etarre, ere 111 robafoot further An ’iwere not as good a deed as 
dnnk, to turn true man, and leave these rogues, I am the veriest varlet that ever chewed with 
atoolh Eight yardsofitncTengrouDd, is threeseoreand teumiles afoot with me, andUieafony 
hearted viUains know it well enough a plague upon », when thieves cannot be true to one anotl cr ' 
IThrytehuile.^ 'Whew!— A plague Upon you all’ Give me my horse, you rogues , give mc my horse, 
and bo I anged 




PROSPERO AND CALIBAN. 


TEJIPEST —Act 1 Sctke n 

Fosru 

If ttere be any of Slial speare s cLaracters whicli try the powers of the painter 
beyond others, in his endea\ oiir to body them forth on cam as, they are certainly 
the wild creations of “ the Tempest, for here, unless he be imbued with some 
measure of the same high quality which inspired the poet, he can but produce a 
grotesque and shapeless caricature of the unearthly, but not therefore necessa 
rilj «nnntHrrt/, personages of hts drama 
Undouhtedlj the cccentnctnin ofgcmwswhohasienturedon this difficult ground 
had no small measure of poetical feeling, especially for that class ofmrentions which 
suited best the character of his mmd, and his somewhat exaggerated sense of the 
higher qualities of art, form, and expression His worhs hai e always something to 
istouish, iinfortunatelybut too often 'omcihing to repel us T.'he compositionbefore 
us well illustrates these peculiar charactenstics 111 the figure of Prospero there is 
agraudand commanding expression, the attitude and arrangement of drapeiy are 
both magnificent — but what a SLranda ' In seeking to m\ est her person with an 
expression of disgust and disdain at Caliban, he has given her a masculmt- and 
mock heroic character, the > erj levcrse of our conception of thw loveliest of Shak 
speare s female characters Tar different is lus personation of Cahban Here 
we have the wild, «ivagc form, the mingled expression of fear, and hate, and 
revenge, without any exaggeration or anjtlung verging on the ndiculous , both 
the expression and drawing arc masterly, displaying Tuseb s great knowledge of 
the figure, aud that power of anatomical display which he often earned to an 
extreme Indeed this pecuhanty somewhat mars the otherwise exquisite figure 
of And, wluch is beautiful!) conceived and drawn In short, with all the draw 
backs of this compo^Uon, we cannot help regarding it as a work of no common 
genius in art , one winch the mere common place painter could never reach, 
though he would undoubtedly avoid its errors 
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N lOU^SIN 

We bare already endeavoured to describe 

* bat s&vage Rosa dasi 
we must now trj to delineate wliat 

‘ Lcarnwl Ponssin drew 

But the ptn is an imperfect interpreter of tho heavcnl> hues and dinne forms of 
the painter , in truth, art is cmplojedin accomph^hingwliatnordscannotperform 
Poussin IS a learned artist, his knowledge eomcs frequently to the aid of Ins de 
signs, and he lores so much the gods and goddesses of Greece that ho has been 
accused of oppressing lus landscapes with my thology ithont denying that be 
IS mote learned sometimes than what seems necessary, we may, without fear of 
contradiction assert, that his genius triumphs over his knowledge, and that in all 
bis best pictures nature is the ndmg power e remember his picture of Poly 
pheraus piping on a mountain to his flocks, scattered along the accliuty, the 
blind giant is seated on the summit, the sound of his pq e seems to soothe him 
his herds are not unconscious of tlie melody, and the whole scene is at once 
mournful and pleasant Other men paint ogres, Poussin alone has painted a 
giant , there is no vulgar cvaggcration all is elegant and beautiful He was 
indeed a great master , his imagination equalled his other powers 

Tlie Cephalus and Aurora is a good specimen of this accomplished artist It 
IS small m dimensions, and was bequeathed to the nation by Mr Cbolmondelev 
Other painters have delmeated on ceilmgs Aurora carrying her lover through the 
air, Poussin desired to add sentiment, and pictured them on the ground 
awakened by the morning light lleflectinn appears to have come to Cephalus 
with the dawn , thoughts of Proens rush upon bis fancy he turns from tlie god» 
dess, who with arms around him, endeavours by gentle force, and probably plea 
sant words, to binder his departure He regards neither her looks, which diffuse 
gladness and light on all things else, nor tlie sly industry of an intriguing Cupid, 
who IS opreadmg tlie couch for Anrora, butfixes Ins ey es mefiilly on the portrnt 
of Ins wife, held up to him by an urchm ood, who ma\ he supposed to represent 
dome«tic loie Tlie winged steed of the morning is at hand , a fountain deit\ 
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•^lumbers over Ins um, unconscious of what is doing beside him, ind a njTuph 
starts from her couch, and gazes dazzled on the brightening shj* Tlie atmo 
sphere IS glistening and donj , and the sides of the figures and trees which stand 
towards the east are touched with the hues of daa 

“The colouring of this picture,” Ottlc} sa}s,“ is feeble, nor is it mother respects 
in the artist’s best manner Still there arc parts of it of considerable incnt, espc 
ciall) tbe head of Aurora, which is toiy beautiful We wish the old freoz 
ing nver god had been placed further from the principal group, or entirely 
omitted’ llic nacr god wo think aids the imajjination, and cames the mind 
back to the days of the legend , ate are not at all disposed to dispute the taste 
of Amor i in spreading her couch by the side of a romantic stream The chief 
blemish m the composition is the conceit of the Cupid showing Cephalus the 
portrait of his wife in order to recall him to Ins nllcgiance The contrivance is 
an awkward one, ami can only bo justified on the pnnciple that the pamter m 
tended the image of Proens to be presented to the mmd rather than the eye 
lie IS however looking steadfastly upon it, and more than seems disposed to go 
HazliU perceived “ life of mind and great dextenty of invention m all the works 
of Poussin 

It was the practice of painters, English ns well as Italian, to indulge m my 
tliologs , and the walls and ceilings of our principal mansions and palaces still 
glow with the acts and deeds of the old dwellers on Olympus The fine genius 
and equally fine colours of Titian were employed in recording the amours of the 
gods , some of the best of these compositions may be seen at Blenheim , taste is 
now alike pleased and offended m contemplating them, but tbe taste of Ins times 
was tolerant, the Itaban patrons of the muse of art desired to see flesh and blood 
in preference to satin and \ eh et It is one of the charges which foreign nations 
bring agamst us, that we Iiaie no conception what the austere majesty of naked 
beauty is and are weak enough to fear fomrtne if our statuts are undressed, and 
the figures m our histone pictiues without cloal or mantle ^ e are perhaps a 
little too ngid in this matter , but we cannot help feeling that our countrymen ore 
nght to a certain extent Tlie Apollo is nal ed y et few art ashamed to look on 
that most god like of all statues, tlie feeling would be different, we believe, were 
die naked statue of am of our heroes of the last Gazette to be set up in a public 

placi , thediiunty ofthe firstnusesitoulofthelowregionof qualmsandscruples 
— looking on him we tlunk of heaven, looking on tho stitue of a mere man, we 
ihmk of earth, and become fastidious, as if we dreaded to be seen in fallible com 
pony Ihe decorum of dress is generally well maintained by Poussm , he takes 
the medium course, and pleases many and offends few 
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Form painters of the name of "N audervelde rose to distinction among the artists of 
Holland Adnan painted landscape, animals, and histoir , Esaias, battle pieces 
and landscape , '^^^UIam, the cider, sea scenes, and sea fights , and his son, 
illiam, the j oiinger, storms, calms, and battles To the latter ire owe, among 
many noble pieces, the “ Brisk Gale, of which ire giro a very elder engranng 
William, the younger, was bom at Vmsterdam in the jear 1633 , and as his father 
was patronized in England bj the two last of the Stuarts, ht came orcr to tiy Ins 
fortune as a manno painter among the best maniime wamois, and the worst 
inantime artists in the world Nature had united wiih study to ensure his success 
m this line , bo had a fine cie for the piciuresqne, a ready power of combination, 
and a taste which was loliented rather than acquired llis mstmction too in his 
art had commenced carl^ , his father directed for a time Li« C}C and ins hand, 
and Simon de ^leigcr, a painter skilful m the repre«enta(ion of shipping and 
abotc«, iropicsapd upon Inin the beauty, as well as necessity, of accuracy aiul 
neatness Besides all this, he studied a little in a school of Ins own It was his 
practice, no are informed, to roam about the shores of Holland, watching the going 
or Totummg sails of icsscis of war or merchandize nar, he ofieiitimeK made 
excursions in sloops or in boats sketching all the wlule the changing aspect of 
the sea under the influence of the sun or the wind Tins mode of 6tud> enabled 
him to cominuniealc that natural hue and look of rcalitv to Ins works, whioli all 
works must have that arc intended for hereafter 

Tins last of the Vandetrddes had nsen to eminence as an artist in his natiic 
cotintrj before be remored to England , here his genius was not onli admired, 
but. rari-T stdl rewarded Tlw bcautj and truth, and Uarroonious^ unUj of Uis 
nianlimc pictures were fdt at once naturally did lie agitate the watir, and 
so gractfulli did hecnnstriicl and mo\c his slu|>s,that he obtained the iminccliate 
patronage of King Charles the Duke of \ork, and tin. chief nobilit) It iniiii, 
howtttr, be rciutmbcrtd, that CInrIis wa.s a naral architect of great talent , that 
James was ono of our ablest adnurals, ond that our nobility at that penod had a 
lore f( r inanUmc ndrcnturcs which Im ftub«id(d lu their dcscendaiiU 'Hiotigh 
all ll t« was 111 fjioiirof iiianne j ainting, it was also in faioiir of the tnitli and 
beauty of the delineations, for none but a skilful and accomplished artist might 
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hope for success in the sight of men i»ho were judges of naial arcliuecture, and 
acquainted with the looVs of the sea, and of ships under sail 'To such eminence 
did Vandcncldc nsc m England, that his pictures painted before ho left Holland 
were cagcrlp sought after Englishmen, and purchased at large prices, tins 
accounts foriberantj of his compositions m his natne land, and their abundance 
here One of Ins pictures represenung a calm, and another a ship of uar encoiin 
teredby a fire ship, arc accounted masterpieces lie was skilful m all mantime 
matters, bis ships arc looked upon as models of beauty, and the case with ivhich 
thca glide through the water has been remarked by mariners It seems abke to 
him to debneatc the sea in a sort of slumbering tranqmUit} , or when 

" The wares roll nttldtud nous, tmi] the foam 
Uplashed Ly anjry gusts fills all the air ** 

In depicting the Uccts of rival nations contending for naval empire on the sea, he 
was still at his ease and ever natural, animated, and elegant “ The paintings of 
this master,” sa} s Pilkmgton, “ have m every respect such a degree of perfection 
as IS not to bo discovered in the productions of any other artist And whether 
we consider the beauty of his design, the correctness of bis drawing, the gneeful 
figures and positions of lus vessels, the elegance of bis disposition, tlie lightness 
of his clouds, the clearness and vancy of lus serene skies, as well as the gloomy 
horror of those that arc stormy, the liveliness and transparency of his colouring, 
the look of genuine nature that appears in his agitated or still waters, and the 
lovel) gradation of his distances, as well as tlicir perspective truth, we know not 
what pnucipally to ndmire , they arc all executed with equal nature, judgment, 
and genius— they all arc worthy of our highest commendation-— they are truly 
inimitable" He died m 1707, m the sevemj fourth year of his age The picture 
from which our engraving is copied, imder the care of Mr Hofland, is the pro 
pertj of N W Ridlej Colborne, Esq , and is valued by the slolflil in such com 
positions at five hundred guineas 

Since the days of the younger Vandervclde our island school has produced 
many noble mantime paintings by artists dead and living , but though we have 
pictures uniting sea and land of surpassing beauty, we have few or none which 
show the evolutions of ships of war, or the agitation or vicissitudes of battle in a 
way much to our liking Tew or none of our painters are well acquainted with 
mantime affairs, or at least they have not gone down to the sea when the contest 
was fierce and bloody, as the elder Vandervclde did, when he made his sketches 
of the memorable fight of three days duration, between Monk and de Euyter 
Tlie nav al battles which we fight on canvas are generally failures , a cloud of 
rolling smoke, with a few sharp sticks n«ing through it, a tattered flag hanging 
overboard, and a seaman or two drowning, are the usual matenals of such com 
positioui The.rcal battle forms a sterner and nobler picture Though some of 
the most heroic ami danng actions in the history of the world have been per 
VOL. II 2 a 
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formed fay Blaic, Monfa, Nelson, and other of our manners, and though painters, 
with and without name, hare laboured to commiimcate to cam as a In ely image of 
their deeds, we haie ofatained nothing worthy of our fame as a nation Poets hare 
sung and chroniclers hai e told of our actions at sea m mspired and picturesque 
language , Campbell m i ersc, and Sonthc) in prose, hare commemorated, m words 
not likely to be forgotten, the fortunes of Nelson and his comrades , but in pamt 
mg, though nobles ha% e desired, and kings commanded, w e are suU sadlj deficient 
There is probably something in the monotony of grores of masts, volcanoes of 
smoke, tiers of rollejing guns, and far extended expanses of water, which alarms 
or deadens the fancy of artists, and interposes between them and that freedom of 
distnbution and handling allowed in works of genius Vi e know not how this 
may be, but we know that no one has delmeated any of our late mantime nclones 
in a way either natural or poetic The “ untiUable and barren deep has itself 
been painted, and that mth fine eflect, but no one has shown m truth and in 
beauty Britannia in all her glorj , — ^when 

‘ Her march s 6 er the mounbun ware. 

Her home is on the deep 

Our natal pictures seem more the offspring of other picture^ than of original 
remark and conception as there are artists nho sit m London and delineate 
mountains, and towers, and streams in Circassia and Cccio Syna, so there ore 
others who behold only in fancy “ (he wonders of the Lord on the deep," or are 
content to see through the ej es of their elder brethren of art , and hence all this 
coldness and tameness m our national pictures of battles fought for the dommion 
of the sea 
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Two of the name of flnj sdaal liold places m the histor} of art , tlioj were Dutch- 
men anti brothers, and painters of landscape Tlic compositions of Solomon the 
elder brother, aro cold and dry , his lulls and dales want the graceful undulation 
—his nicrs the serpent Ithc motion, and his atioosphercs the mingled airiness 
and sunshine common to the landscapes of the best masters The pictures of 
Jacob Ruysdaal arc free from these faults— lus scenes aro all hfe and nature ho 
has sometimes no httlo grandeur m lus delineations, and ho is nerer mthout a 
singular transparenej of colour 

He was bom at Ilaorlom in the year 1630 , lus instructor in art is not named 
jet It IS adirmed bji lus biographers that before ho was twclio jears old Ins pro' 
dnotions surprised, bji their force and truth, the ablest painters of In's native land 
He became in his j-outh intimate with Bcrchcra, and it has been alleged that ho 
caught not a little of lus friends spittt bi contemplating his compositions There 
IS no doubt that the works of the one disunguished painter had an influence on 
those of the other, good judges have traced a resemblance not onlym their 
stjlcs, but in their mode of drawing and colounng , at tlio same Ume they claim 
for Riij'sdaal a tnith and a ngour nil his own, and also a certain grandeur wind 
he inhcnted from nature— a quality far from common m what is called the Dut h 


Wntera aro not wanting who account for the i aried beauty of Rnysdaal s 1 1 

seapes-they send him to complete lus studies m Italy , m his solemn woods and 
groves, lus romantic hills, foammg cascades and wiiiding and wooded river banlT 
they imagine they perceiie the presence of Italian scenery Others mv h 
nature alone for his gmde and instmctress, and rcfuse to share the mente 01^ 
compositions with any other coimtiy than hts own His scenes-the tre I 
and nvers, of which they are composed seem aU taken from nature and'! ’ 
to have been sketched on the spot The painter loved to wander bv 
wood and the foaming nver, and note down the varied aspects of the law 1 
under the influence of sunshine or nun, aecorduig to the character of the 
Laying the foundation of his compositions in the nature around Lm he I 1““," 
to make use of lus taste, poetic feeling, and fanrv m nnaraws i, ’ 
non to his materials, and this is probahly what ■ns’biographLtaTm.nl'l,'’™; 
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Italian study It was notnecessaiy to travel to Rome to do all this, in truth, his 
pilgrimage to the Eternal City has no better support than the suspicion that his 
ideas of grand and elegant nature could have been found nowhere elsp, and least 
of all about Haerlem 

If we looh to the picture before us for some of the leading excellencies of 
Ru} sdaal, we shall not be disappointed , trutb is the grouiidworh of all his com 
positions His country, after a war m which she triumphed over the most warlike 
nation m Europe, established her independence, and the States of Holland, from 
a battle field covered with nnhuned bones, were become a garden, their ports 
were filled with ships of war or merch-uidize, their cities, to use the words of their 
native wnters, were paved with silver, and their walls hung with velvet and cloth 
of gold, and their husbandmen were happ}, industrious, and wealthy Ibe 
domestic comfort and fire side happiness of the people are the chief themes on 
which the masters of the Dutch school lay out their colours, weddings, fairs, 
merry makings, and feasts in public and private abound , all this is nothing more 
than a sort of silent rejoicing and dumb tbankfiilne^s for their condition among 
nations 

The “ Dutch ITHage," as exhibited bj the painter, is a perfect image of repose , 
the nsmg sun is calling the humble inmates from their bedi, , smoke is already 
nsmg into the oir from the chimneys, doors are opened and opening, and a 
villager is on his wav with his faithful dog to some distant field, where he lias a 
flock to watch, or a plough to hold Tlie Iiouses arc scattered about at random 
— dropt in nature’s careless haste, bke the poei^s knolls , and though all is rustic 
and lowly, there is nothing squalid or mean , it is just «uch a place as one would 
desire to hall at for a week duntig a journey, to get acquainted with the wise old 
men of the land, and see how much worth and virtue can be concealed in such 
Tilde abodes 

To the faithfulness of his dcbneations, and the cheering as well os elevating 
pictures which he gate of his own country, must be imputed the public esteem 
and admiration bestowed duniig lus bfeUme on Rujsdaal Tlic blameless life 
too which the painter It d had some share m this , for Holland in those days wxs 
of stnet morals, and looked for pimty and devotion in nil her chDdrcn In Eng 
land he IS admired for the diversified grounds of lus landscapes, the clearness 
of his skies, and the dcbcale handling ofhu trees , everj kaf has a distinct touch, 
and what is tquallj necessary , the shape and hue of the j articular species hav c 
not been unattended to “ lie shows,” says Pilkington, “ that ho perfectly under 
stood the pnnciplcs of the chiaro scuro, and also of perspective , for lus distances 
have always a fine cfTect, and lus masses of hght and shadow are distnbuted with 
such judgment, and contrasted with such hatmonv, that tlic eye and imvginauon 
arc cqnally dchghtid llis works are duUuguishetl bv a natural and pleasing 
tone of colour, bj a free, light, finn, and spintcd jicncil, and also bv a vriy 
agrecabk choice of situations Ills general snljccts were taews of the bonks of 
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crs , lull} ground, with nntural cascades , a countr} interspersed with cottages 
and huts , solemn scenes of woods and grorcs, with roads tlirough them , and 
water mills , but he rare!} punted anj subject w ithout a n\ er, brooh, or pool of 
water, which he expressed with all possible truth and transparenc} lie hkewisc 
particular!} excelled in representing torrents and impetuous falls of water, m 
which subjects tbe foam in one part, and the splendid appearance of the water in 
another, w ert described with force and grandeur, and ofTorded a true image of 
beautiful nature ’ All foreign wnicrs wlio hare seen tJic cJiitf works of the painter 
speak in similar lenns of his compositions 

Something of tho snmo defect whtcli wo observe in our own Wilson and Turner, 
raa\ bo perceived in the compositions of Ru}sdaal, he could la} down tho niani 
mated landscape with all its hills, and trees, and streams, but he was unequalled 
to tho task of peopling it when flesh and blood were rcqiurcd Wilson, ongmally 
a portrait pamttr, had acquired little mastery oicr human character, and though 
Turner often gnes us groups and single figures, the poetic beaut} of his land 
«capes proves too strong for the common forms and features which he bestows on 
men and women Tlie grandeur of lus conceptions in still nature is not supported 
b} lus delineations of linng nature Ruysdaal was aware of his own deficiency, 
and often called in the aid of Ostade, Adnan ^ mdervelde, and Worn ermans 
Tlio contnbutions of these distinguished painters have added much to tbe charm 
which has not yet departed from hts works^indecd, his pictures arc in most of 
the Bntisli coflcctions, and much esteemed, the} are likewise to he found in 
Italy , the cabinet of the Grand Duke at riorcnce contains some of his best land 
scapes 

The picture which has called forth this brief and imperfect account of the 
painter and his labours, is in tbe fine collection of Sir Abraham Hume Tlie 
engraver has stni cn to coramunicalc to lus work the peculiar tone and character 
of tbe onginal , tbe aim of tbe propnetor of tbe Cabinet Gallery is to give a fac- 
simile of the manner os well as the matter of each painting , and this is the secret 
of some of the faults which have been found mtb the prints Engraving a picture 
IS bke translating a poem, tbe style and peculianties of the poet must be preserved, 
and so should those of the painter 
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PHILIP WOOVEKtfA>S 

“ The pictures of TN om ennaiis,*’says Reynolds, are well fi'orthjr the attention and 
close examination of a painter One of the ino<!t remorhahle of them is known by 
the name of the Haj Cart, another, m which there is a codch and horses, is 
equally excellent There are three pictures in the Orange Gallery, hanging close 
together, m his three difiercnt manners his middle manner is by much his be«t, 
the first and last hare not that liquid softness which characterizes his best works 
Besides his great skill in colouring, his horses are correctly drawn, reiy spmtcd, 
of a beautiful form, and always in unison with their ground Upon the whole he 
IS one of the few painters whose excellency in lus way is such as leares nothing 
to he wished for ” This is high and mented pnuso the works of M om ermans 
in this coimny support the opinion of the president. 

Tfao scene before us is one of a class in which the painter delighted , boscems 
to hate cared little for uiotumato landscape, the subjects on which he exercised 
lin pencil were clueflj huntings and hawkings , regiments on the inarch, or armies 
enjoying the agreeable leisure of encampment, famers’ shops, or the labours of 
the husbandman Tins cmblcd him to introduce horses, in the delineation of 
winch he excelled 1 ct, beautiful as his hordes arc, they are ercr subordinate 
to the sentiment of the scene, they axe only auxihancs lu the work befon, us 
om ermans seems to hare gircn Ins pencil considerable hccnco all around are 
indications of a martial encampment, tents with display cd banners andaniurl 
men moving about, tbe sutler, sensible that he is a necessary cril, has raised his 
booth not wholly in sight, nor ycl Curly out of new of tin. army, and di>.pIaymo 
on empty flagon for a sign, proceeds to cnicrt.'un such guests ns his nands, and 
tnota parUculazlj bis bquars, allure lie ha«. already obtained sundry ynlly c\w 
toiners, amoQ^ whom the good drink is doing its duly One caralict has lus foot 
in the stimip, probably to liy how he can balance himself, another, seated quietly 
in lus saddle, has emptied tlio flagon, and holds it out to ht rtplcmshcd , wl ilc a 
third, fixed on the lop of an empty baircl, detams by gentle force the landlady , 
wlio seems alike willing to solace 1 er guests with her society or her dnnl Oilier 
mounted canhers an. on the spur towards the Soiling llooih, and the s; ctator 
IS b ft to decidi wlitdier the new comers are stung with thir«t, or n»ov« tl wuh anger 
at this laxity of di^cij hue in ihcrf comrades Tim pictuic is ihi proix-ni of Jamc>> 
matt, I «q 
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OftlieVifeof the .distinguished pMnter we shall tender some account. Paul 
Wourermans, an indifferent artist, who lived at Haerlem, liad three sons, who all 
followed his own profession. Of these, Peter paiiked figmes on horseback, and 
had some taste in representations of female beauty ; John executed landscapes in a 
pleasing stylo and rich tone of colour ; btit the most eminent was Philip, through 
whose works the name of 'Wouvermans takes a place in the ranks of original genius, 
lie was bom at Haerlem, in the year 1630 ; studied under bis father, who could 
teach him little saie the rudiments of his art, and completed his education in the 
studio of John Wynants, who declared that his pupil, in fine pencilling and true 
colouring, surpassed all bring painters. Nor was this praise more than he merited ; 
to* others, as well as to his gracious master, he appeared a prodigy, and there were 
not wantmg judges who asserted that his pictures exhibited a happy selection of 
scene and a trath of representation all but magical. 

When Reynolds ristod the coUecdons of Flanders and Holland, he was struck, 
as we have stated, with the skill of Wou^ermans, and scarcely allowed one of his 
pictures to pass without a mark of approbation. He, in particular, noticed a 
gentleman and lady on horseback, conversing with a liorseman whose hat was off. 
a man before them was plaj ing on a bagpipe, accompanied by a man and woman 
dancing, uhile behind, and at a distance, other figures were dancmg to another 
inusician,who stood up against a tree. This, he said, was the best Wouvermans ho 
ever saw, Hazlitt, who felt beauties of eveij* kmd with a keen relish, says, in his 
notes on the Dulwich Gallery, “There arc several capital pictures of horses, &c , 
by Wouvermans in tho same room, particularly the one with a hay-cart loading, 
on the top of a rising ground The composition is as sinking and pleasing as 
the execution is dehcate. 'JTliere is immense knowledge and character m IVou- 
1 ermans’ horses — an car, an eye turned round, a cropped taj, give yon their 
historj' and their thoughts , hut from want of a little arrangement, his figures 
look too often like spots on a dark ground. When they are properly relieved 
and disentan^cd from the rest of the composition, there is an appearance of great 
life and hustle in Ins pictures. His Jiorscs, however, have too much of the manege 
's. tVvjr— lift Uaywwi fii/t c.«a2,p 

Tlio sense of his menls, so well expressed by his Rnghsh admirers, seems not 
to haie been entertained by tliewealthj and the influential in his natue Holland 
He excelled not ui the art of malnng himself agreeable to those who made the 
patronage of painters ihc chief business of their hi es, and, like our own Turner, 
was imphable and proud “He had not the good fortune,” sais Pilkington, 

“ during his life to meet with encouragement equal to his desert ; for with all hi» 
assiduity and extreme mdustrjjhc found it dillicult to maintain himself and his 
family. He seemed to he a stranger to the artifices of the merchants, who there- 
fore imposed on him, under the disguise of zeal for his interests, and while thej 
artfully ennehtd theinselics by his works, contmued to keep him depressed and 
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Rembrandt, this is less seen in engraving — which obscures defects of that nature, 
nhUe it preserves sentiment and expression. 

In Bol’s historic compositions, tho defects of his school are sufficiently visible: 
he had truth, nature, and expression for the humbler incidents of life, but he was 
deficient in grandeur of style and accuracy ofouthuc. In tho Council Chamber 
of Dort there is a large picture by lum, of which the subject is the Appointment 
of the Sei enty Elders in the Camp of the Israelites , also one of Moses breaking 
the Tables of Stone; both well deigned and well executed; likewise in the 
Chamber of.tbc Burgomasters there is a picture of his representing FauriciuS in 
the presence of Pyrrhus, which is much admired. ** In some of Ins designs,” says 
Pilkington, “ we see a great deal of correctness with easy and natural attitudes; 
hut in others — perhaps from negligence — the outline of his figures is defective, 
and the air is not delicate.” In truth he had little academic elegance or feeling 
for tho heroic order of heauty about him; his eye never passed the limits of 
Holland ; he took nature as he found her, and loved her in spite of her Dutch 
dress and pronneial manners ; nor did he seem to desire greater fame than the 
successful delineation of her charms brotight him. Nature exalted by poetry and 
refined by science he did not appear to know or to care about. He lived in bis 
native land to the age of set enty years, and died respected for his talents and 
probity. 

This fine domestic picture is in the keeping of Rober Ludgate, Esq., from 
whose collection wc have selected other rare works of equal or superior beauty. 
It is our wish to show what varied treasures of art our country possesses; we there* 
fore give engraiings of a large size and of a quality which the age demands, and 
all from the best works of the best masters. 
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see tlic peculiar character and tnaniicrs of the people stamped on creij picture 
Tlicir porlnuts. are not morel} well dressed images of the listless and the idle, nor 
their household groups hems of men and women sitting m attitude, oil loolmg 
carefully towards the point of light, hie people anxious about tlieir portraits — 
they art alwavs cmplo} cd , every one is doing something that requires to be doue, 
and doing it neail} and graccfull} A Dutch pamter would ftcl as much ashamed 
to represent the ladies of the land idle, as the} would to be caught dumbenng 
oicr tliLir knitting or thtir embroidery lienee in all the pictures of the States 
there is no idleness , the women are busied generally in some becoming oflicc, 
and the men arc either at work or llit wine cup, the} kcepmortng 'I’hci have no 
men sitting andiicith rworkiDgnottliinkmg,hkc some of our island portraits, nor 
have they «uch a tiling as a patlcre lad}— on whose line shape dress makers dis 
play their costliest silks and rarest fasluons 

Tlie picture of the Dutch Lad} with fruit, which has led into this way of think 
mg, forms no exception to our remarks The whole has the image of honest and 
thrift} Holland upon it she is fair and cornel} , her dress is neat, with some small 
leaning towards disph} , she moicswith case, hke one at her own threshold, and 
bears a nch basket full of npc fruit, which she probably mtends to place before 
ber husband and some honoured guests At oil events the lady is well to do in 
the world, nor unconscious that ncatoe^s and elegance ore acceptable things even 
to a hitsband Her nch head gear and party coloured gown, fastened with cm 
broidercd bonds, speak of argosies, and Uer looks full of good nature and aiTection 
arc assnranccs of domestic love and fire side happine<s This we tlimk a vet} 
good war of painting portraits, and we ought to thank Holland for ihe example 
The likenesses of many of our ladies in the exhibitions seem, hke the dame m 
Hogarth, as much inchned to ^ort with the marriage nag ns to busv tbem«elves 
with thnft and economy 

Of Ferdinand Bol, who pamted this young Dutch matron, not much is known 
ID this country “ He was bora," sa}5 Pilkington, “ at Dort, m 1611 educated 
at kmstcrdani, and placed as a disciple id the school of Hembiandt There he 
soon distinguished himself in lustoi} and portrait , and moreparticularlv/orworks 
which, like the one before us, embodied something of domesuc character He 
studied Hcrabiandts si}le, and imitated it with success , but tug genios was of a 
milder mood tlian that of his great master, and his affections dwelt much with the 
sweet and the graceful “ lie painted his portraits,” continues the same authont}, 

“ m a free, bold manner, but not with that clearness’ of flesh and remarkable 
rehevo by which his master was rendered desen edly famous his colouring had 
frequently too great a tinge of brown m the carnations , though notwithstanding 
that particularity, his portraits had a great look of life and nature.” The way he 
employed his characters gave much of the look of life and nature, which his bio 
grapher perceived Though his colounng was nothing hke so iind as that of 
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Rembrandt, this is less seen in engraving — obscuies defects of that nature, 
while it preser\’cs sentiment and expresdon. 

In BoVs historic compositions, the defects ofhis school arc sufBciently visible: 
he had truth, nature, and expression for the humbler incidents of life, but he was 
deficient in grandeur of style and accuracy of outline. In the Coimcil Chamber 
of Dort there is a large picture by him, of which the subject is the Appointment 
of the Seventy Elders in the Camp of the Israelites ; also one of Moses breaking 
the Tables of Stone; both well deigned and well executed; likewise in the 
Chamber of .the Burgomasters there is a picture of his representing Fabricius in 
the presence of Pjirhus, which is much admired. ** In some of his designs,” says 
Pilldngton, “ wc see a great deal of correctness, with easy and natural attitudes; 
but in others — perhaps from negligence — the outline of his figures is defective, 
and the mr is not delicate.” In truth he had little academic elegance or feeling 
for the heroic order of beautj' about bim; his eye never passed the limits of 
Holland ; he toot nature as be found her, and loved her in spite of her Dutch 
dress and provincial manners ; nor did he seem to desire greater fame than the 
successful delineation of her channs brought him. Nature exalted by poetry and 
refined by science ho did not appear to know or to care about. He lived in liis 
native land to the age of seventy years, and dicJ respected for his talents and 
probity. 

This fine dovuesdc picture U in the keeping of Rohet Ludgate, Esq., &owv 
whoso collection we have selected other rare works of equal or superior beauty. 
It is our wish to showwhatvoried treasures of art our country possesses; we there- 
fore give engravings of a large size and of a quality which the age demands, and 
all from the best works of the best masters. 
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The landscape ofthis picture is a fine one, but the beauties of hiU and stream and 
tree are lost in the mortal and moral stnfc so admirably rcpre«euted on the fore 
ground The painter has treated a difiiQuIt subject with much skill and dchcacj , 
ordinary cock fighting he felt was unacceptable to the world, he has, therefore, 
made the quarrel between the two lords of the farm yard one of nature’s own A 
cock of an nnchiralrous breed has attacked a brood hen with hex birds, poor 
“ chuckle,” who expected no such outrage, defends her little familj , and the prumbs 
which had been thrown to them, with much courage, but witb tbc loss of some 
feathers, and what is worse, one of her own “ wee birdie cocks,’ in a motherb 
quarrel bold, lies in the death flutter, but with his face to the enemy Tlie tn 
umph of the aggressor is short, a cock of tnie game, and uithmit a cross of the 
dunghill m lum, summoned by the clamour of the combat comes to the rescue, 
and in a few decisire rounds amply avenges the injuries of Panlet and her 
progeny The startled and scattered brood, the raided and angrj wings of the 
MCtonous cock, the contracting toes and humbled strength of theranquishid,thc 
hen clucking her progenj back to the shelter of her wings, arc all true to nature, 
and executed with uncommon spint Tlic picture is tlie propertj of the Hei T 
W Salmon, of Suffolk 

Ilondckoetcr is famed olloicr the continent for what dealers in the article call 
his ‘ Poultry Ijandsenpcs ” lie is indeed unn^alKd in the rcprescutaiion of the 
feathered tnbes, particularly tho«e of the domestic kmd, and which art comtnoii 
to the pond and the farm jard “ His pencil, says PilkmgtOn, " was neat and 
delicate, liis tonch hoht, his colouring transparcut, and the ftathers of Ins fowls 
were expressed with a swelling softness that agreeably dcccncd the rye of the 
spectator lie is said to have trained up a cock to stand m any attitude he wanted 
and it was Ins custom to place tins bin! near his easel, so tlntat the motion of Iii« 
band the creature would fix itself in tlic proper posture, and continue in it without 
alteration for several hours " 

Had he bred in England a hundred years ago, or even wuliin hnng men’s 
memories the painter might base made n splendid fortune, for cock fighting was 
in tlio<edavs a sort of national rosnia ITie true breed of the gaiiic-eork vas as 
ansiousli looked to as that of hunting hawks orracchoms tin. noHesoftlit 
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land subscribed for a “ tojun,” as they do now for a horse-race ; fortune rose and 
fell as the grey coch or the iron-brown triumphed, and he who owned a conquer- 
ing bird rose in liis own estimation and in tho regard of the country. Even among 
the peasantry the attachment to tins barbarous pastime was very strong, they had 
their faiourite breeds, and fought their mains, and lost or pocleted money in imi- 
tation of their betters, lliey had also tlieir maxims for maintaining true gamein 
its puntj, and some went even so far as to improve on nature. It was at least a 
fa% ounte theorj* among the humbler cock-fanciers, that the eggs of the true game- 
hen when batched in the nest of the blood-crow, produced birds which united the 
courage of the one to the dogged endurance of the other. All crosses of the 
dunghill land were to be avoided, though on one or two occasions the base blood 
triumphed oi er the pure, to the great scandal of high descent At a main fought 
in the north, a cock of the half-blood breed, after an encounter or two, ran partly 
round the “ pit,” turned suddenly, like a wily warmor of old, and struck both his 
steel spurs through the neck of his pursuer, and won a hundred pounds. He did 
the same on another occasiou, but such feats arc not be depended on , be ran at 
last, in his ignorance of etiquette, out of the nng,andhad his bead wrung off by his 
indignant owner. It seems quite natural for cocks whether game or not to 6ght, 
but then tlieir encoimtcrs rarely ended in death, till man kindly stept to their aid, 
pruned their combs, trimmed off their superfluous feathers, and armmg them with 
steel heels enabled tlicm to kill each other to his own special amusement and 
profit Cock-flghtmgis now seldom heard of, it has declined through the increase 
of knowledge and the diffusion of taste for what is graceful and elegant. 

Hondekoeter was bom at Utrecht in 1686, and died m 1695 } his works are m 
great estimation, and seldom fail to bnng high pnees. 
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ATEr viLLS are farounte suTyccis with painters and poets Then, is something 
attractire and picturesque in a null in motion TIic water descending upon the 
outer wheel, the machinery rerolnng, the white, round grain nmnmg in ahove, 
and conung'ont in meal below, the dusty miller watching Ins wheels monng, and 
his maidens sifting tho seeds or chaff from the dour, together with the pleasing 
dm and agreeable sight of runnmg water, the dust issuing m gusts from crence 
ondwichct, oudtlie sudden ce*^uon of sounds, m(.Iochoas or otherwise, when the 
tash IS performed, all mute m forming a picture addre«scd both to mind and e» e 
Isons the scene around the mtUof tari.nor interest, the shelling hill is at hand, 
whitened oi'er with hushs, brolen null stone^hc about, one forms a rude bndge 
over tho race ortrougli that conducts Uic water to the outer wheel, others are 
a imV xigh the door as parement, while perhaps the last pair which fiUcd their 
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infinitely better adapted to the picturesque purposes of art : a ragged house in 
vrhich no one would dare to luc, and from whose bellying walls the rats ha\e 
instinctively run away, becomes more the canvas of the artist than a trim and 
perpendicular dwellmg, free from symptoms of decay. 

Wc have some suspicion that the painter admits the water to the wheel at an 
elevation much too low for the purpose of fully commanding the machinery. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that the land where the scene is laid is level and 
inclining to be marshy the descent therefore of the mill-stream could not be great, 
and so for w ant of what is called ** fall” he has made compensation in quantity of 
water. ‘Tlie artist, with a true sense of the v aluc of such things, has constructed his 
mill against the ruined and grass-crowned wall of spme castle or fortahee, which 
lures the mind of the spectator back to earlier and perhaps sterner days The 
mill is in motion, two hmds arc busied among the rushes which fnngo tlie 
little lake into wliicb the water runs when it is thrown from the wheel, and a 
comely housewife stands at the door, seemingly as happy as the northern dame, 
when she sang, 

« Dusty was the coat, 

Daaty was the coleor. 

And dusty was the kiss 
■ I get free the miUer.” 

Of the life of llujsdaal we have already spoken , and tliongh we hare more to 
say oil that subject we prefer at present saymg something about his works One 
prominent feature is the perfect truth and nature of all his delineations; Ins Italian 
studies did not deliver him over endrely to fancy; be had a poetic attachment, 
that was all, to picturesque things , he m no instance wished to please men with 
the hope that he was domg something better. His dreams were of this earth, he 
painted no landscapes with the bebef that some more heavenly world would be 
discovered to suit them. It is this which makps us frequently think of Ruysdaal 
as we vvander through forest glades, along lonely shores, and by the banks of ro- 
mantic streams ; we see him everywhere in nature, but we seldom see Claude or 
any of those artists who have painted scenes of pure imagination The tine picture 
which has called forth these hasty remarks is in the collection of Colonel Hugh 
Baillic. 
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The Fana-Yard of Teniers is cne of those pictures which nerer £i3 to JvcaH 
images of rustic indostiT and rural comfort to the most careless obserter. The 
economj of the stach-vard, the management of the bam, the care wluch cows 
require, and the stable demands ; together with the management of sheep, pigs, 
and poultry, and rarioos other matters on which the heads and hands of 
an opulent fanner's estabbshment em^doylhemselresfroia light to dark, are all of 
that land on which fashion has UtUe influence, for they arc of nature, and cannot 
be changed. It is that which males mo'i of the pictnres of thi» eminent artist 
lool like creations of yesterday. The work of a farmer goes hind in band with 
nature; changing but wuh the change of seasons, it i< therefore erer the same, or 
seemingly so: m truth, the scene before os though painted two hundred years 
ago, looks as English or os Scotch as a paindng can look ; and were it not for 
«ome slight nadonality in the costome of the cowherd and the sheepboy, it might 
pasa. with the multicude for ao imsge all our own. The whole Is in perfect leep- 
li farm*like. Here are houses for the accommodanon of the farmer and 
the protection of Hs cattle : a maiden has filled her pitcher, and is lookiag round 
to a boy — her master's son, perhaps, — who, weary and thirsty with bringing his 
hide flock of sheep from their distant pasture, desires to taste the water, which, as 
the length of the Ime in her hand indicates, has been drawn out of a deep well. 
She is looiting complacently on the boy, and it i« plain she wBl indulge him, 
though i>ols and porringers are there reqraring her puri^-ing hand. The cows — 
three lerv fine ones— hare jn<f been brought home by a careful heTisTnaa: beside 
one of them a nnikmmd 1ms taken her seat, and whilst baring her hands for their 
task the cowherd leans orer hi> staff beside her, and seems to be telling her on 
what fine gmssv banks Itis bcid bare fed, and how pleased they must be In yield 
their TT’ll to the agreeable pressorc of her long white fingers. Ilis dog loots the 
some wav with iu master, as all trained dogs do: a hind makes his api>carince 
with a wicker hamper, conuining perhap* the crening meal of the cows, and the 
whole establishment seems in tiie full enjoyment of the hour of sunset, when the 
latest note of the bird is rn the air, and ihedewn begin to £ill- 

A little cottage with its quota of peasants at the door stands on the other side 
of a quiet stream . the spire of the parish church rises among the distant trees. 
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while the lofty giblo of a peel or fortalico close to the farmer’s Inll, spcahs of 
protection affonled, not lately, but of old , at least so we interpret the absence of 
STnoke from the chimney head, and thobare and snaggj top of a dead tree, show- 
ing lihe the horns of a deer, between the houses of the husbandman and wamor 
The quiet beauty and rustic coroposuro abont the whole scene mdicate happiness 
and plenty The ongmal is in the possession of Mrs West, and was lately under 
the eye of the public at the British Institution 

Of the eminent artist who painted it much is known, for he lu cd near our own 
times, and was so accc|itable to the world m his works that lus pictures found 
their way into almost eiery gallery in Europe It is true that some artists, and 
Lawrence amongst them, excluded his sketches from ihcir collections, andrefused 
to rank him with those distinguished men whom academies consented t6 call “ The 
Masters " But, as Pope said of his Homer in comparison to that of I ickell, if 
he had not the court he had the mob on his side The honours withheld from 
him by professors had no influence on the world, and his name stands desen tdly 
high with all who admire ongmal talent and variety of character He may be 
safelj classed with those who liave contnhuted largely to the amusement, nay, tho 
happiness of znankmd 

Datid Teniers was bom at Antwerp m the year 1610, and received instmctious 
m drawing and colounng from lus father, an artist of some note, who is said to 
haie invented that natural and vigorous style of painting in which lus son after 
wards excelled He studied also under Adrian Brouwer, and had the advantage 
of the precepts and example of Ilubens His style was new, his conceptions 
were opposed to those ideas called historical, and it was so long before lus mcni 
was regarded, that he had to trai el to Brussels to dispose of lus works among 
judges who know no rule but nature’s, and had the mortification to see the works 
of arti ts,now forgotten, purchased with andily, and at high prices It happened 
that the Archduke Leopold saw one of his pictures , he requested to see more, 
and was so struck with the originality everywhere \isible, that he not only pro 
moted the interests of the painter in all matters connected inth ait, but made him 
gentleman of his bed chamber, and bestowed upon him the care of his fine gallery 
of paintings 

The fame of his works soon flew over Europe, thelving of Spain admired them 
so much that he invited Teniers into Ins service, employ ed him for several years, 
and ordered a gallery to be bmlt expressly for the purpose of exhibiting lus paint- 
ings Don John, of Austria, likewise patronised him, nor wen. lus merits imfelt 
by Chnstma, Queen of Sweden, who gave him, among other marks of favour, a 
chain of gold, with her portrait set in diamonds This lavish patronage arose 
from the onginalily , tnith, and vigour of hts perfonnances , and from the subjects 
which he selected being familiar to all ages, and adapted to the comprehension of 
all capacities “ He studied mture,” savs Pilkmgton, “ in every shape, mth a 
most cunous and critical observation, and as he generally composed his subjects 
VOL. II Of 
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from person*: m lo^ stations be accustomed liimsclf to frequent their meetings at 
feasts, sports, and pastimes , and bj that means liad an opportunity of remarking 
the simphcitv of their manners, and the vanous actions, attitudes, characters, and 
passions of ereiy age or sei.” From the lowest and most barren topics he could 
extract the richest materials for his productions, and in scenes where other artists 
saw nothing bat y-ulgar not and coarse debaucherr, he ptrceired unlimited 
humour, boundless fun, and mcxtingutshable merriment. 

His studj was mankind, and his «cenc of aeUtJn the world around him He 
«:ometimes more than approached the gross, he Jored indeed to delineate the 
tipsy tenninaOon of a wedding or a fiur in a manner frte and nnd , his pictures 
of drunken graritT, intoxicated fun , boisterous mcmment, or social and sedate 
glee, are all to the life, and quite unequalled m their war He has been aecu«ed 
of making his figuirs short and clumsr, he cared little for the elegance of Ins 
figures in truth, much of the character which he desired to dc]ict Linn the 
•squat shapes and ludicrous proportions of bis msiics academic forms, and the 
graces of outline would have been wasted on nich clods of the valler, — nar, 
would have lessened the jollitv and ro<uc coovinahtj of his groups Had he 
thangctl his Dutch built boors into lip«y Adonises he would hive quenched all 
mirth and extinguished all humour 
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cuude: loriLiiNF 

Tins tmU splcmltil jiictiiro is m Her j^fajesy’s collection » it lias tlie clear and 
serene poetic air of the chief productions of the great painter, and hears no faint 
resemblance to other worhs from his pencil m London We nlliidc to those in 
the National Galloij, the St Ursula, and, more particuhrl) , the Kinbarkation of 
the Queen of Sheba on her tra\ to \iMt Solomon lint though there is a resemblance 
mtbo leading features of the landscape, there are some important points of differ 
ence Tor saints and eastcni queens we ha\c men familiar with barter, broberage, 
and pilotage, and for supcrbl) catacd galleys with sails of sillv, and diffusing from 
llicir streamers • 

* S.il>can 0 lgur» from llit #j>icjr »bc>ro 
Of Aral 7 llio blosl," 

we hart good orilinar) sea worthj ships, returned from some mercantile \o^ngc, 
and redolent of pitch aud bilge water If wt etamme the wliole scene we shall see 
that all IS, nevertheless, m strict keeping To deserted temples and forsaken towers, 
crowned with rank tt ceds instead cfbumcrs, Chude could not well brine: gon 
dolas and gallcj s such as those in which Cleopatra sailed dow n the Cyduus , but 
lio imagined what will sometimes bo found tnic,thut mercantile industiy snrvned 
anstocralic splendour, andc^eciUcd his picture accordingly The lustre of tlie 
slow descending sun is delineated with astonishing force and truth , m the art of 
communicating a tranquil air, or an all but iincndurablo splendour to Ins compo 
sitiOQs he has no tr been excelled Tlioughwc ale informed that the painter had 
a AIcditeiTancan seaport m his eye when he painted this picture, it is chiefly a 
poetic conception, though more like something in existence than is n«iial wiUi 
Claude He was a great master in architecture, his porticos are icry finely 
proportioned, and one of the two in Uus picture, with square double columns, pan* 
ellcd, ornamented, and placed on single pedestals, is at once «legant and 
original 

lie was bom in Lorraine in the year 1600 so little was his gemus anticipated 
that he w as apprenticed to a pastrycook, and wrought till he became almost a 
man at a work winch he could not hut dishkc ^Vhen he began to studj art those 
that undertook to teach him considered him rather dull than otherwise Agnstmo 
Tassi afterwards related tliatitwaswith great labour he taught him how to prepare 
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his colours or comprehend tljc sciendfie rules of pcrspecdre. As soon, however, 
as he began to master these preliminaries, his mind expanded ; his eagerness to 
excel knew no boxmds, and hU imagination delighted in poetic delinearions, in 
which some had the sagacity to perceire the rudiments of those matchless com- 
posirions which have made him the delight of all nations. In his youth he foimd 
liis way to Rome, and endeavoured in the academy to acquire a knowledge of the 
human figure ; he succeeded to a certain degree, but never excelled ; and -his 
compositions carry with them the reproach ofbeing the work of various hands. In 
truth the wonderful beauty of his landscapes requires loveliness eqnal or superior 
to that of the Apollo and the Venus; bus ground seems fit only to be touched by 
celestial feet, and his air to he finned by heavenly wings. His pictures are in all 
things poetical ; no one on a journey ever sees a scene which recalls Claude j we 
behold him sometimes in the summer slJcs,when 

“ The eif is /nili), Ibe inod is calm. 

The stream ts smooth, the deir is boha,’* 

but we know of nothing earthly so passing lovely as his views of temples, stream?, 
and valleys. 

Let no one, however, suppose that he found all this excellence in imagination 
alone, and that nature had nothing to do with it On the contrary, it is 
related of him that be sought to explore the true pnaciph's of paiutmg, 
by an Incessant examinadon of nature, for which purpose he studied in 
the open fields, where he wrought from sunnse to twilight, taking liews of 
heaven and earth under every influence which he felt might be useful in his 
comporitions. He noted every fine tinge ofbght; took sketches of tbe-simheams 
dropping from cloud to cloud, audit was his chief delight to see the sun nsing 
or setting on a wide tranquil sea, scattenng its long lines of dazzling light on wave 
and shore, tmging the sea-fowl’s wing, the rock, the ruined tower, or llie pas«ing 
sail. On such materials he set his poetic fancy to w ork, and produced those 
bright and glorious compositions which mar hare been equalled, but surely were 
never surpassed. 

Claude has the lack of being one of those landscape painters who pleased the 
difficult Fuseli ; he is of the ten singled out as heirs of fame. We hare some- 
times differed. witii the professor in matters of taste or detail, Liitnc agree with 
him cordially in the following sentiments, which we would adrisc some of the 
landscape painters of these onr later days to read oftener than once. “ The last 
branch of uninteresting subjects is that kind of landscape cntirch occupied with 
the Came delineation of a gii cn spot ; an coDmeration of hill and dale, chimps of 
trees shmbs, water, meadows, cottages, and hou«cs — what is commonly called 
views. These, if not assisted by nafnre, dictated by taste, or chosen for character, 
mav delight the owner of the acres they enclose, the inhabitants of tlic spot, per- 
ha^ the antiquaij* or the traveller, but to eveij' other ere, they arc little more 
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llian topography. TIjc landscnpo of Titian, of Alola, of SjI\ntor,of tlic Poiissms, 
Claude, Ilubens, El/hcimcr, Ilcmbrandt, ami Wilson hpums all relation i>ith this 
kind of inap*woTk. Height, depth, Bolitudc, strike, tcrril)’, absorb, bewilder in their 
scenery ; we tread on classic or romantic ground, or wander ibrongli the charac- 
teristic groups of rich congenial objects,” It is quite certain that an accurate 
trauscripl of a scene is not enough for true art, unless the scene is in itself poetic. 
Nature is excellent, hut sotnething more is required ; ivo ever)* day see delinea- 
tions which we cannot deny are natural, while at the same time we perceive that 
they want that fine conception and vital warmth and lustre which belong to works 
of genius. 

No one has done more justice to the merits of Claude than Pdkington: “ lu*. 
skies,” he observes, “ arc warm and full of lustre, and every object projicrly illu- 
mined. Ilis distances arc admirable, and in a very delightful union and harmony, 
not onl) excite our applause, but our admiration, Ilis invention is pleasing, bis 
colouring delicate, aud bis tints have such an agreeable sweetness and rarict) as 
have been but imperfcctlyiraitatedby subscqucntartists, butwere never equalled, 
lie frequently gav 0 an uncommon tenderness to his finished trees by glazing; 
and in his largo compositions, which lie painted in fresco, ho vras so exact that 
the distinct species of crery tree might rcadil) be distinguished.” lie conceived 
the general character of his pictures at once , he laboured upon them with un- 
rcmittingcaro; and when* he failed to please himself ut first, he touched, and re- 
touched till he came up to the imago cxistingin his mind. He has been observed 
to hurry homo from the fields to communicate to his canvas some fresh beauty 
which he had just picked up from nature, llis pictures are very rare, especially 
such as are uninjured by timot and though the pnee they bring is enormous, it is 
not considered by the world as superior to their ment. He died at the ago of 
eighty-two, leaving a fame winch will not likely suffer an early cebpse. 
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To admit bttlc light ami gnc that little a wonderful brilliancy is the chief merit 
nhich Reynolds notices in the pictures of Rembrandt to this he might liai t added 
vigour of expression, though no doubt U is subordinate to the cfiect of his light 
and shade There is a strange iigour impressed on all his works, jet it is more 
startling than natural he refused indeed to take inturo as he found her her fine 
amenities he could not improve, nor exalt her grandeur jt was Ins pleasure to 
look upon her as man never looked before, and the consequence is that Ins 
labours often astoni'hjbut seldom tntirclj pKase those who coinpaie the offspring 
of talent with that of truth By admitting a strong light through a small spate — 
like a sunbeam through an augcrborc,he produced an unnatural mixtureofthobnght 
and the dark, but in doing this Rembrandt was plajing tnckswitb light and shade, 
and using the elements of art rather as a slight of hand man than atmepaiuter 
NMien, however, the first flush of our surprise is over, we cannot fail to perceive 
that amid all this legerdemain there is a vast deal of nature united witli that 
astonishing splendour of colouriDg which so many hav e tried to emulate Amid 
all the Tiolence of his contrasts there is a well sustained harmonj he reconciles 
the strongest oppositions lie nevertheless made no espenmtnts on the human 
figure ho took man as he found him his Dutch proportions were to him what 
the Chinese rules of sculpture arc to them producing deformity, rather than 
(hnmtj 

TIte wor\ before us is in the Galfety The Hgnces which it contsms 

are not free from the reproach which ne have mentioned, while its light and shade 
scarcely startle us so much as our description indicates The demi dume nature 
of the subject perhaps sobered down the extravagance of the painter a little It 
is taken from the book of Tobit, and embodies those v erses of the fifth chapter in 
which Tobias the son of Tobit, and the angel Raphael arrive at the banks of the 
Tigris on their way to Ecbatana It is tnte that the apochryphal scriptures — if 
we may use such a term — represent the angel as concealing his glones imder the 
form and garb of a servant lured for tbcjoumi-j , and allow him nowhere, save at 
the denouement of the adventure, to mtimate his real character or the object of 
Ills mis'iion the licence of ini enlion, however, permitted him to appear what he 
was, in all other ejes save those of his companion and were it not for his wings 
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ami a certain briglitness of presence we should not imagine him to be allied to 
aught Lea' only. Tobias is a squat person, and not at all of a presence likely to 
attract the notice of maidens dilScult to please; but the lady for wliotn Lis 
journey^is undertaken had been widowed set en times: her looses Lad made her 
easy to satisfy in the matter of beauty and shape : besides, as none of her bride- 
grooms surrived the first night, she might think that any shape was good enough 
for the enl spirit to make such short CApennients upon. The passage which 
relates this is a singular one. 

13 Tlicn the 3 oung man answered the Angel, I hai c heard, brotlier Azarias> 
that this maid hath been giien to seten men, who all died in the marriage 
chamber. 

14 And now I am the onfy son of mj father, and I am afraid, lest, if I go in 
unto her, I die, as the other before : for a wicked spirit loreth her, which hurteth 
nobody, hut those which come unto her: wherefore I also fear lest I die, and 
bring iny father’s and my mother's life because of me to the graie wiili son on ; 
for tbcj haic no other son to bury them. 

15. Then the Angel said unto him. Dost thou not remember the precepts which 
thy father ga\ 0 thee, that thou shouldest many a wife of thine own kindred ? where- 
fore hear me, 01113 brother, for she shall be gi\en thee to wife; and make thou no 
reckoning of the Evil Spiiit , for this same night shall she be gii en thee in mar- 
nage. 

10. And when thou shalt come into the marriage chamber, thou sbalt take the 
ashes of perfume, and slnlt la) upon them some of the heart and hier of the fish 
(one laiiijhi mtracnloiis!i/ «« Me Ti<frtt) and shall make a smoko with it ; 

17. And the Dei il shall siuellit, and flee away, and ne\er come again an 3 
more : but when then shale como unto her, nse up boih of you, and pra) to God 
wliicb IS uitrciful, who will ha>cpit 3 on you, and saic you: fear not, for she is 
appointed unto thee from ihe beginning, and thou sholt preserve her, and she 
shall go with thee. Touit, chap vi 

Tins fine passage is wortln of a more imaginatiTe painUr than Dcinbraiidt ; it 
was present to tlte mind of Milton once at least in his noble poem of Paradise 
Lost Tlie genuine works of ibis eininrnt master ore very ran?; a considcrabk 
number are in England : !»« portraits are in great request : but tbougli admirable 
for likeucss and looks of life they are deficient in grace and delation, though 
toucheil with inexpressible fire and spirit 
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